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. | Itseems to be certain that M. de Chambord has been in Ver- 


HE intelligence from Bengal this week is not very reassur- | sailles, and the Union says he has acted with rare disinterested- 
ing. The Zemindars’ Association, a society of powerful land- | ness. ‘The Union has frequently shown that it knows what 

owners, represent (November 24) that they expect only three- | “ [envi V.” is doing when other papers are merely guessing, and 
eighths of a crop among sixty millions of people,—that is, over | its article was accepted as a hint that the King intended to abdi- 
the whole of Bengal, excluding Orissa—and pray for a law pro- | cate in favour of the Comte de Paris. Another explanation has, 
hibiting the export of rice, a law it is simply impossible to | however, found favour,—that the King expected at once to enter 
grant, In the first place, we have no right whatever to stop | into his kingdom, and showed his disinterestedness in agreeing 
the export from the French settlements, and as they are’ to wait till affairs were more secure. There is a third solution 
in India, vessels would simply load for them, obtain French | possible, which is that the Comte de Chambord, who has re- 
papers on payment of a fee, and sail away wherever they ss expressed deep irritation at the establishment of the 
liked. In the second place, Ceylon must be excepted, as | Marshalate, after reflection, and as he judged in the interest of 
her labourers, though not her people, depend on Indian rice, and | France, permitted his followers to vote the prolongation, That 
once loaded for Colombo, a ship could go anywhere ; and in the | settled the majority, as the votes influenced by the Comte when 
third place, notice must be given to the Mauritius, which is | in France would have just defeated the Marshal. 
populated, so to speak, by natives of India, or there will be a a 
famine there. In the fourth place, Bengal cannot afford to lose 
the trade the sudden stoppage might imperil ; and in the fifth 
place, price is already reducing the danger, by making it incon- 
venient for outsiders to buy. Nobody will buy rice to hold over 
at its present price, and the Government will soon be the only 
possible purchaser, thougk at immense figures. 


Mr. Disraeli made much his best speech at Glasgow this day 
week to the Conservative Association, for he declined to regard 
the ‘* Conservative working-men ” as a distinct body of Conser- 
vatives. IIe professed to give the Government credit for 
the prosperity of the country; and with regard to the 
Ministers themselves, he said he would be equally candid, he 
sihsisis nani sia would take them sat their own estimate.” They had lost no 

We have endeavoured elsewhere to do justice to the spirit | opportunity of admiring their own 
in which the India Office is approaching the crisis, but may | able eloquence, and transcendent administrative abilities.’ Mr. 
mention here that Lord Northbrook’s estimate of the certain | Disracli took these qualities for granted as a good work- 
eall upon his resources is that he shall have to feed 2,590,000 | ing hypothesis, and then asked, why, then, with such prosperity 
persons for seven months, which will take about 250,000 tons of | in the country, and such gifts and successes, Ministers were 
food. This estimate, which we believe to be too low, is quite | always complaining of their own unpopularity, If the people are 


commanding talents, admir- 





consistent with his estimate given to the municipality of Agra, | not fickle and ungrateful,—and Mr. Disraeli believed in the politi- 
that the famine “ affects” 25,000,000 of people, for he evidently | eal constancy of the people,—this unpopularity could only be due 
thinks that nine-tenths of the population will be able, by sacri- | to the causes assigned in Mr, Disraeli’s Bath letter, a documen 
which he desevibed as “8 
| malian and of vexation which they had adopted. Mr, Disrael 


ficing their hoards, to pay famine prices, and to get food for everely accurate,”"—namely, the policy of 
themselyes, That proportion, which if correct would make the 

limit of true famine certain, is, we are convinced, too high. | then went over the old ground after the familiar Conservative 
There is no c yuntry in the world where the proportion of men | fashion, and proceeded to assert that the ** veiled rebellion” in 


le ee . ose ‘ ‘ ‘ p . . 
with savings is so great as that, and it is certainly not true of half | Ireland was a mere logical result of Mr. Gladstone's notion of 


» 


coverning Ireland on Irish ideas,—and, of course, Mr. Disraeli 


head is to pay, as is | omitt 1 Mr. Gladstone's 


Bengal. A Bengalee household requires, by the official caleula- 


tion, 150 Ibs. of rice a month, and if all-important qualificati m that this 


expected, 26 shillings for it, the whole wage-earning class must | should be the aceepted policy only in matters in which linperial 
be relieved somehow, while the next class will be powerless long interests and principles were not concerned, For Mr. Disraeli 
before the seven months are over. in attack is never accurate at all, let alone “severely ;” if a 

iain Kone acmaeel ualification spoils a sketch, he idealises by the omission of 


We wish all the bulletin-writers and calculators of all kinds the qualification. 
would remember, in writing on the famine, to state whether they 
are using the old or the new Census. Every book of reference 


Further, Mr. Disraeli declared that Ministers had threatened 
vail dufial the Ilouse of Lords till they saw how popular the 


gives the old figures, which are, in most cases, just one-half the : ‘ 
Lords were in the country, nay, that the Government were teach- 


truth, 
— ing the United Kingdom to expect changes of Constitution so 


The new French Ministry, as finally arranged, indicates a con- frequently, that the country was beginning to be a p litical 
siderable dislocation of parties. It would appear that the Due | valetudinarian who lived with her hand on her pulse. After a 
de — has laid down as his programme the prolongation of | grand burst of ‘Tory Protestantism, directed to warning the Con- 
the visoire, and as the two representatives of the Extreme | servatives to beware alike of “the withering blast of Atheism - 
Mite 3 in 1 his Cabinet-—MM. Ernoul and De la Bouillerie—refused | and “the simoom of sacerdotal usurpation,” he closed a very 
to accept it, he declared himself unable to form a Government, entertaining bit of declamation by telling the Scotch it was time they 
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should leave off ‘‘ mumbling the dry bones of political economy 
and munching the remainder-biscuit of an effete Liberalism,”— 
which they are to exchange, we suppose, for the ethereal broma 
and nectar of a renovated Toryism. After all, men can live a 
long time on dry bones and weevilly biscuit ; but can they live at 
all on the mere political curacao which is all Mr. Disraeli ever 
provides for us? 


One of the best jokes of the speech, and one curiously illustrative 
of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ severe accuracy,” was directed against Mr. 
Lowe. A propos of the Ashantee war, Mr. Disraeli ostentatiously 


took credit for never embarrassing a government in external diffi- | 


culties, and declared he would not treat the Ministers as one of 
the most distinguished of the Ministers, Mr. Lowe, had treated 
him on occasion of the Abyssinian war. 
horrors of the country and the terrors of the clime”; the 
people of England were to prepare themselves for the most awful 
catastrophe ; ‘‘ he described not only the fatal influences of the 


climate, but 1 remember he described one pink fly, which alone, | 
he said, would eat up the whole British Army. He was as vitu- | 


perative of the insects of Abyssinia as if they had been British 
workmen,” That is very clever, but is it ‘‘ severely accurate ”? 


Mr. Lowe made but one speech on the Abyssinian war,—in | 


November, 1867,—and in Hansard’s account of it we can find no 
mention at all of any Abyssinian insect, pink or otherwise. 


The dangerous tsetse-fly, moreover, so celebrated at that | 
time, is not, according to the only reference we have at| 


hand, pink, but brown with yellow bars. Mr. Disraeli was evi- 
dently more desirous to pink his adversary than to be historical 
as to his insects. Is not the writer who describes Mr. Disraeli in | 
another column as ‘‘ never exact as to matters of fact ” remarkably | 
justified ? In fact, he is the only leader we ever knew of a great 
English political party who, if he had lived in the right age, 
might easily have been a great writer of apocryphal Scriptures,— 
books of Tobit, for instance, or the like, in which he might at once 
have taken ‘‘the side of the angels,” and also been ‘severely | 
accurate ’—after his own peculiar fashion. | 





» | 


Another curious illustration of Mr, Disraeli’s ‘‘ severe accuracy” | 
is to be found in what he said when he fell foul,—very foul,— 
of the Admiralty. If no other passage of his remained, it would | 
suffice to give posterity a fair notion of the hardihood, the amusing 
malice, and the grotesque plausibility of his genius. Posterity | 
would perhaps examine the dates and be appalled, but any 
version of the day before yesterday is good enough for Glasgow. 
**In vain,” said Mr, Disraeli, did Mr Corry warn the Liberal | 
Administration of what they were doing, till at last “‘ the most | 
costly vessel of the State was lost, and the perilous voyage of | 
the Megzra took place, and the country would stand it no 
longer. It said the profession shall be worried no longer, and 
Her Majesty's Ministers were obliged to send away the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and to appoint a new First Lord, in order to 
bring back and re-establish the old system.” Mr. Disraeli bears 
evidently a quite sufficient spite to Mr. Childers,—whose health 





had broken down, and who had resigned his office before the | 


Megera was even selected for that same perilous voyage, and 


who was absolutely exonerated from blame in the matter by the | 


Megera Commission. Censure certainly fell on some of Mr. 
Disraeli’s confidential advisers in Naval matters. So with regard 
to the Captain, pray who was worried, if not Mr. Childers, by 
Tory Members and Tory papers, up to the very date of her loss, 
for declining to recognise her as a grand success, and hesitating 
about building more ships of her sort? Has Mr. Goschen gone 
back to the old system? Would Mr. Disraeli venture to say so 
in the House of Commons ? 


To the main features of Mr. Forster's great speech at Liverpool 


on Tuesday, on the education policy of the last three years, we 


have referred at some length elsewhere. Itis worth adding, how- 
ever, something of his personal vindication of himself. Mr. Forster 


declared that he had been charged on the one side with propping | 


up the Church of England, and on the other with striking it a 
heavy blow by this Education Act. Neither purpose, he said, had 
he ever entertained for a moment. His sole object had been 
to get the children to school. He had not aimed at helping the 


Church,—he did not see that if his direct wish had been to | 


destroy it, the Act would necessarily have been changed. It 
was probably the first Act ever passed with regard to education in 
which the State Church is not even mentioned, in which it is utterly 
ignored. There had, undoubtedly, been plenty of ‘‘ controversial 
religious conversation,” but nothing of the discord there would 
have been had there been any attempt to force the secular system 


‘‘ Te described the | 








. a 
on the country. He ended a lucid, temperate, frank, ye 
’ 


| dignified speech, with the manly avowal that “if ever the time 

should come when fathers and mothers wish that State education 
' should be conducted on purely secular principles, they must 
find some other individual than myself to do their bidding.” And 
if ever that time does come, we should expect from a secularist 


| 


| Minister far less impartiality towards all religions than has dis 
tinguished Mr. Forster. : 


The School-Board Elections throughout the country appear, op 
the whole, to have resulted in a certain amount of gain to the 
Unsectarians, but how far the distinction between the Unsectariang 
}and the Secularists is clearly marked we do not know. Even at 
| Salford, where the poll seems to have shown a not smaller, per- 
haps a somewhat larger, vote proportionally to the constituency 
than even that at Birmingham,—in other words, about a two. 
thirds vote,—the Unsectarians have gained five seats on the 
Board (which consists of 15), and will have a steady influence 
| upon it, if they use it wisely. At Leeds again, if we are not 
mistaken as to the Wesleyan, Methodist, and Quaker candj. 
dates’ line, and at Nottingham certainly, the Unsectarians haye 
/& majority; but we hardly know whether that portends a 
wise compromise like that of the last London School Board, 
;or a League policy such as will be pursued at Birmingham, 
The result of the London School-Board elections was not known 
when we went to press, though it seemed certain that Mrs, 
| Cowell, Mrs. Garrett-Anderson’s sister, would be seated in her 
place for Marylebone by a large majority. We hope for another 
thoroughly moderate London School Board, with perhaps Mr 
C. Reed, M.P., as chairman, and with the influence of genuine 
administrators,—laborious committeemen who give no end of edu- 
cated judgment to the work, like Mr. Macgregor, of the Green- 
wich district, and Mr. Tabrum of Finsbury,—in the ascendant as 
regards all the real difficulties of the work. 





Archbishop Ledochowski, of Posen, has been summoned, in 
accordance with the new ecclesiastical laws of Prussia, to resign 
his see, and if he does not do so, as of course he will not,—indeed 
the Pope has, it is said, expressly exhorted him to hold on to his 
policy of ignoring the new Prussian laws,—his case will be in- 
quired into, and if the report recommends it, he will be sum- 
moned and finally tried before the new appellate ecclesi- 
astical tribunal. Whether he appears by counsel and argues 
his case, or simply ignores the whole affair, the issue 
is pretty certain; he will be deprived, and the great 
question is,—What then? Of course the Pope will ignore 
the deprivation, and not fill his place? Will the King 
do so? Of course, if he does, he must do so by imposing an 
| Old Catholic on Posen, and that process once begun, we may 
| have, if it succeeds moderately, a movement not at all unlike 
| that carried through by Henry VIII. in England. As far as our 
|information goes, there is no sufficient discontent among the 
| German and Polish Catholics to play into King William’s hands, 
‘bat our information may be incorrect. In any case, the Pove 
| and the King are now playing the first moves of what may be a 
very momentous game. 

We hear from the United States that a pacific settlement of the 
question between the Washington Government and the Govern- 
ment of Madrid is now expected,—at what possible cost to the 
prestige of the Government of Sefior Castelar at home we will 
presently say,—to end pacifically. The Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the Times telegraphed on Monday that the Wash- 
ington Cabinet had decided that the ship captured by the Cuban 
Government, the Virginius, “legally” carried an American 
| register. From what we have since heard, it seems more likely 
| that what was decided was that she did carry an American 
register, and that the legality of it in America was a 
question for the United States, and not for Spain, At all 
| events, the President demanded that the Virginius should be given 
up to the United States, and it is said from Madrid that this is 
determined on, and that after this, all further differences can be 
settled between Spain and the United States, as also between Great 
Britain and the United States, by negotiation. ‘There is as yet 
nothing at all to prove that the unfortunate crew of the Virginius, 
| executed on the 7th November, were guilty of any illegal act 
whatever. If so, Spain, of course, must give ample compensation 
| to their families, and punish the Cuban authors of the outrage. 


It is rumoured that the effect of all this in Spain will be fatal 
to the Government of Sefior Castelar, who will be denounced as 
having sacrificed the national honour. ‘This is possible, as every 
Spaniard is nearly mad upon this point, as the wealthy Negrires 
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in Madrid, who have great influence, detest the notion of 
emancipation, and as a distinct project is known to have been 
formed for the restoration of the dynasty, 


at hand, but threatened Republics live long, and there is one 

t obstacle, —the promises, amounting to oaths, of both Serrano 
and Topete never to restore the Bourbons. Meanwhile, though 
the Spanish army is bombarding Carthagena, the Spanish fleet 
just keeps up a partial blockade, disappearing with comical haste 
whenever the Numancia is coming out. As yet the people fight 
bravely, but two German ironclads sent in to demand £1,000 


in gold received it without resistance. Characteristically the | 


Germans would have nothing but gold, while characteristically 
also, an Italian ironclad on the same errand, finding specie searce, 
accepted the amount in old copper. By the latest reports, the 
garrison had asked a truce. 


The despatches from the Gold Coast received this week add 
little to our knowledge of affairs there, but we observe a great 
conflict of testimony among the Special Correspondents. The 


Daily News’ account, on which we relied, affirmed most distinctly | 


that after the surprise of the Ashantee camp by Colonel 
Festing the Ashantees rallied and attacked the force, which 
retired, ‘‘ fighting every inch of the way,” upon Dunquah. The 


Telegraph and Standard, on the other hand, assume a complete | 


victory, and Colonel Festing’s account, although not wholly 
inconsistent with the Daily News, makes the affair much more 
successful, and conveys no notion of retiring till the Ashantees 
were completely beaten :—‘‘ We at once brought a 7-pounder gun 
and rocket-trough into action, and continued to engage the enemy, 
who filled the surrounding bush, with a hot fire for about a 
couple of hours, after which I advanced some of the 2nd West 
India Regiment, who poured a heavy fire into them from their 


Sniders. During the sharp action we inflicted a heavy loss upon 
the Ashantees. As it was becoming late, after destroying their 


camp, we collected our forces and returned to Dunquah, whither 
we arrived at sunset.” 
It seems to be quite certain that Russia, all her promises 


notwithstanding, has annexed Khiva. She not indeed 
occupied the Khanate, but has compelled the Khan by regular 


has 


treaty to cede part of it, to surrender the absolute control of his | 


rivers to the Russians, and to declare himself for the remainder 
of his territory the vassal, or rather the agent, of the Russian 
Government. The Khan cannot even hold communications with 
any other power, and is, if he keeps his engagements, to all 
intents and purposes a Russian official. This is not pleasant in- 
telligence, more especially if the real object of this conquest is 
not an attack on India, in which the Khan could give little help, 
but on Persia, in which he could give much. It is that State, 
and not our possessions, which is, as we believe, directly in 
danger, the object of the permanent policy of St. Petersburg 
being now, as ever, Constantinople. If ever Russia could catch an 
hour when England was hampered, India embarrassed, and 


France anxious to curry favour, the Shah’s power would be in | 


most serious danger, and it is conceivable that Russia thinks that 
hour has arrivei now. The probability is that she does not, but 
there should be keen, unsleeping watchfulness at Constantinople. 


Mr. Walter, the Member for Berkshire, does not often utter 
epigrams, but in his speech to his constituents at Abingdon on 
Monday he certainly contrived to explain the Game-law ques- 
tion in a sentence. 
that pertained to an animal constitute so good a proprietary 
right as the feeding of it? If you saw a number of hares 
eating your turnips and running off with your turnips in their 
bellies, they were running off with your property, and the man 
who took them took your property. He contended that game 
was the property of the person upon whose land it was for the 
time being.” Precisely, and as the turnips belong to the tenants, 
the hares are their property. No moderate game-law reformer 
has ever asked for the tenant more than is implied in that very 
Statement. Does Mr. Walter claim any right to his tenants’ 
turnips? No more than the owner of his London house does 
to Mr. Walter's chandeliers. 





Mr. Chichester Fortescue has addressed a sharp Circular to 
the Railway Companies, in which he tells them that many of the 
immense number of casualties reported by Captain Tyler in 1872 
are due to preventible causes, and insists that the * paramount 
object,” safety to life and limb, shall be more ad ptt 


‘ly secure | 


with Alphonso as | 
King and Marshal Serrano as Regent of the kingdom. It is | 
evidently the opinion of General Sickles that some such change is 


He said :—* Could any quality whatever | 


| He declares that improvements, thoroughly tested and approved, 
| are too slowly introduced, and remarks strongly on the unpune- 
tuality which so multiplies the chances of accident. He threatens, 
if his complaint is not attended to, to seek for further lgis- 
lation. That legislation will, it is possible, be facilitated in a 
singular way. We are encouraged to hope that one unexpected 
result of the Ballot will be the expulsion of the Railway mag- 
nates from Parliament. Their own employés can vote as they 

like, and the citizens of the towns they affect to serve hate them 
and their mismanagement. 


A dinner was given yesterday week to Lord Lawrence, on hie 
retirement from the Chairmanship of the Metropolitan School 
Board, by his former colleagues, at which Mr. Forster was pre- 
sent, and remarked how few countries could boast of such riches 
as we have in men like Lord Lawrence, who, after governing a 
great empire and retrieving it from disaster, instead of reposing 
in triumphant quiet, comes back to work his hardest for 
the London poor. Mr. Forster went on to say that when Lord 
Lawrence's life came to be written, the history of the last three 
years would not be the least interesting part even of a life so re- 
markable. Further, he declared that the moderate policy of the 
| London School Board in relation to compulsion and in relation 
to religious teaching had been the secret of the Board’s success, 
and he dwelt on the trifling rate which would cover the whole 
of the- expenditure contemplated, something like 2d. in the 
pound,—a 2d. which will save 1s. in the cost of pauper- 
ism and crime. If London can but elect such Parliaments as 
this educational one has been, repeatedly, and do as good work 
with them, the impulse given to municipal life will be most salu- 
tary, and the danger of over-centralisation greatly diminished. 
The London School Board, a very critical experiment, has been 80 
far a brilliant success. 


In answer to a question put this day week in the Lower 
| House of the Prussian Diet, the Minister of Finance, Herr 
| Camphausen, said that Prince Bismarck’s assumption of the Pre- 
| sidency had in no way altered the responsibility of each Minister, 
and that Ministers, as hitherto, are collectively responsible for 
the decisions of the Cabinet. In other words, we suppose, 
Prince Bismarck is not admitted to be Prime Minister in the 
English sense any more than before his retirement. It is not 
admitted that he can force any measure on the Cabinet by his 
own sense of its importance, without first carrying in detail 
ithe assent of a majority of his colleagues, by virtue of 


| the laborious process which he described with so much vividness 


and such evident shivers of memorial horror about a year 
ago. We take leave, however, to doubt that Prince Bis- 
marck’s position has really not been strengthened by his retire- 
ment and return. Technically, Herr Camphausen may be right, 
| but hitherto every success of the great Minister over his col- 
leagues and his Sovereign has been veiled in official mystery long 
after it had been known at Berlin. ‘There was no crisis grave 
enough to bring Prince Bismarck back to his old post, if he had 


not in the meantime got his own way. 


The Times publishes an account of the new Central Telegraph 
Office, about which there are two facts to be noted. No archi- 
tect has been employed, the entire work having been completed 
by Mr. Williams, an Assistant-Surveyor of the Works’ Depart- 
ment. Consequently, the architect was not paid 5 per cent. 
commission on expenditure. Consequently, it not being his 
interest to lavish money, the building cost only £150,000, and is 
most perfect for its purpose, the supply of light, which is defec- 
tive in the corridors and some rooms of the India Office and 
Foreign Office, being complete everywhere, and the whole in- 
terior—including a telegraph-room covering an area of 20,000 
square feet, and far the largest in the world—being exactly 
suited to the purposes of the work. Government work is never 
badly done when the object of the department is to show a surplus, 


The Bank of England on Thursday reduced its rate of dis- 
count from eight to six per cent., and as gold is coming in, it will 
possibly go lower. The remarkable feature of the ‘* dear-money ” 
crisis this time has been the absence of general panic, and the 
very small number of failures causel by the rate of discount. 
his seems to prove that the trade of the country was in a sound 
state, and that speculation was not very active, but a good deal 
of it was also due to the certainty of the public that Mr, Glad- 
stone would not misuse the power at his disposal of suspending 


the Bank Charter Act. 


Consols were on Friday ‘34 
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> r of the people. This transport business is, no d 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. [2 'tebSit aa ponder oentgt 20 doubly aa 
i it seems to those aware of the condition of the rice-eating 


THE FAMINE IN BENGAL. | country almost insuperable. There are, practically speaking, no 
UR most recent information upon the Bengal Famine—a | roads except the great arteries, and below Behar no means of 
| making them quickly, for at every hundred yards there ig a 


subject which, we are delighted to say, has at last got . J 
its fair hold upon the public mind—resolves itself into three | nullah or creek, which must be bridged first of all before the 


very definite divisions, two of which are satisfactory. It may be track can be considered a road. . Still the Government can do 
taken as certain that the India Office “ has declared war upon much, It has marched and fed great armies across these 
the famine,””—in other words, that the danger is recognised fully | countries, marching across the open ; it can requisition every 
by the responsible Minister, that the Orissa precedent has been | boat and cart, and it can, if driven to that desperate expedient, 


declared noxious and not beneficial, and that the Government |draw the people by wages for doing nothing to the relief 
will fight for every single life among its peasants in Bengal as if | centres, The very lowest and poorest class, which will perish 


the life were passing away in Suffolk. We have doubted this | first if unrelieved, will go there,—will take their wives ang 
for some weeks past, but the doubt is ended, and it may be their children, and will camp out with more or less of patience 


taken as an assured certainty that the Secretary of State has | and obedience. It would be far wiser to distribute the food 
resolved not to believe, as officials almost invariably do, that | than to concentrate those who want it, for such vast camps of 


something will turn up to diminish danger, but to provide against | Paupers invite epidemics ; and if cholera or dysentery once 
the danger as if the pessimist view were the only one certain | breaks out among them, they will be far beyond the help even 
to be correct. It is to be a war, and not a mere measure of Of the Government of India, which, strong as it is, cannot pro- 
precaution, which is accepted as inevitable, and as in every other | Vide doctors or quinine for multitudes so vast. 

case of war, victory, and not expense, will be the first object of | So far everything is satisfactory, but there remain two points 
every man concerned. There is no conceivable measure which | of the very first importance still to be considered. The first 
Lord Northbrook may see fit to take which is not sanctioned | is that of transport. Can the Indian Government, with all 
before-hand, no expense which he may not incur, and no proof | its resources, get the food which it can procure to the mouths 
wanting of the anxiety and the determination with which the|of the people? We should say that if Lord Northbrook’s 
matter is regarded here. The Government recognises that thisis | estimate is right—that he has to feed two and a half millions 
an emergency in which ordinary rules are mere fetters, that it| of persons, scattered over districts as large as Ireland— 
owes a deep obligation to the people principally affected, and | then, at a cost which no human being not an experienced 
that as the universal landlord, it must and will save its tenantry | Commissariat officer can calculate, by a thorough and 
If the precautions taken are too great, there will | determined exertion of its despotic authority over means 


from death. 
be little loss to be considered as against loss of life; and if of communication—to which, it must be remembered, 


there is loss, it will be regarded as war loss, to be deeply | the people are accustomed—it may do the work; may 
regretted, but to be treated as inevitable, and so settled. We | feed two and a half millions of people without encamping 
wish to impress this fact deeply on our readers, partly because | them for months upon the relief centres, huddled together, to 
we have suspected the India Office of some slackness and in- | perish miserably of the dysentery generated by the excreta of 
credulity as to the danger, and partly because we have upon a/a camp. Such a work would be beyond comparison the 
most serious question still to press the judgment and inforr:a-| greatest feat ever accomplished in the world, but it is not, 
tion of the English journals against a whole mass of local | with a willing people to help, absolutely beyond the limits 
official authority. of possible effort, for it is but a multiplication of the effort 
The second point that comes out clearly is the unexpected to feed an army in a long campaign. But it will be as costly 
extent of the resources at the disposal of the Indian Viceroy. | 98 4 Campaign, for this is one danger of the situation,— 
Despite his refusal to prohibit exports, an act of despotism | private enterprise can help but little. Very few natives of 
which, as we have elsewhere explained, is almost, if not quite, | India, very few firms, very few syndicates of firms, would run 
an impossibility, he has still within his own dominion very | the colossal risks involved, or if they did, they would run the 
great supplies of food. It is nearly impossible even for the | tisk of bidding against each other in the market. Only the 
most experienced to remember the scale of Indian life, to call | Government can act, only the Government can “ require 
fully before the imagination the resources offered by the hun- | Carriage, and to it must be every where abandoned a work a 
dred and one provinces, or states, or kingdoms over which the | Von Moltke would resign. 
Viceroy’s authority is supreme. It is, for instance, clear that | And then, if Lord Northbrook is wrong?—and that he is 
as far as the wheat-eating population is concerned, the famine | wrong this writer remains unwilling, but compelled by his 
oan be reduced to a mere question of sufficient money and suf- | own knowledge, to believe. The Viceroy’s calculation is obvi- 
ficient transport. The wheat crops in the North, speaking | ously based on the idea that while ninety per cent. of the 
broadly, have been good. After all, nothing is so hardy as | twenty-five millions who, as he tells the Agra Municipality, 
wheat; the Government is an irresistible buyer; and there can | are “affected,” can hold out the storm,—can, by sacrificing 
be no doubt that in Benares, Behar, and Tirhoot the State can | their jewels and their hoards and buying food at any price 
flood the distributing centres with wheat and flour. This part | whatever, keep themselves alive ; the remaining 10 per cent., 
of the work alone will be severe enough, for it will be equiva-| the human residuum which in England would drift towards 
lent on the official calculation to the provisioning of an army | the workhouse, must in India be supported by the State. We 
a million strong for a siege of seven months; but the wheat | doubt his proportions everywhere throughout the afilicted 
can be obtained, and if every resource is employed—the rail-| districts, and we doubt his apparent trust in the lower 
way, the whole cartage of the country to be crossed, and | districts of the Delta. We utterly disbelieve, for example, 
the rivers, which, be it remembered, all run southwards— | that Burdwan, the immense county loaded down with middle- 
even this tremendous feat may be accomplished, and that,|men often six deep, will escape, or will support itself for 
too, at an expense which, though great, will not be pre-|two months without a crop. Three-tenths of the people 
posterous. The Government will not have to transport corn|there and in Beerbhoom have not a hoarded pound, or 8 
from the ultimate granary in the North, but from the nearest | bracelet for their wives. Even in Hooghly, drained as it is 
well-supplied provinces, which will refill their stores out of the | by Calcutta, prices must rise for independent purchasers 
money gained for themselves, and in the ordinary way of trade, | every day, and every day a new class must be thrown upon 
till at last the pressure falls in moderation on the province | the Government relief, until at last the only food procurable 
which usually is a kind of storehouse of wheat, the Punjab, a| will be that packed in the Government store. The enormous 
land where in some years wheat has been wasted by the million | price will drag out rice from every hoard, but still there 
quarters, actually burnt to save storage-room. Then it appears | must come a time when money is powerless or unprocurable, 
that immense as the stricken rice districts are, the districts | and in a poor country like Bengal it may come soon. It is then 
still producing rice are as large ; that the rice already purchased | we shall be feeding not two millions, but ten at least. We 
for Europe can be rebought before it leaves Burmah and the | will give an illustration of what we mean which will be 
East coast of Bengal, and that supposing Lord Northbrook | patent to everybody, in this country at least. Lord North- 
driven to extremities, there are some 700,000 tons to be had at | brook’s figures, apart altogether from our criticism, mean an 
once for money. In fact, his very first effort placed 100,000 | Irish famine. Well, the Irish famine burst, the whole energy 
tons at his disposal. Transport, therefore, and the old caste | of the British Parliament was exerted to relieve the suffering, 
difficulty, which may possibly be removed by expedients not | money was poured like water out of an exhaustless Treasury, 
worth stating here, alone prevent the whole of the surplus | there were thousands of willing distributors, there was the world 
supply of rice in India being made available for the food! tocall on for food, there were no caste prejudices, and half a 
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million died of famine and famine-fever. Where, even 

sing Lord Northbrook right, suppressing his difficulties 
ry a8 nsport, setting aside all caste difficulties, is the proof 
that he can be more successful ? That he will work, that the 
India Office will work, that the civilians will work, is certain ; 
but our highest pleasure in all we have heard is that they will 
work against the possible calamity in Bengal Proper, as well 
as the certain calamity in her northern counties and Behar. 





MR. DISRAELI AT GLASGOW. 


HEN, on one occasion, the late Emperor of the French 

\ was amongst the working-classes at Auxerre, if we remem- 

ber rightly, he said that he “ breathed freely,” explaining that it 
was because he felt himself at the very heart of France. We seem 
to recognise something of the same disposition to breathe freely 
on the part of the Conservative leader when he addresses his 
Conservative allies in North Britain. It was at the Edinburgh 
banquet, just six years ago, in October, 1867, that he explained 
so quaintly how he had educated his party, in spite of the can- 
didly admitted difficulties of that process :—“ It is a large 
party, and it requires its attention to be called to questions of 
this kind with some pressure.” At Glasgow last week he first 
confided to a similar dinner audience that, so far from having 
alienated his party by this pedagogic process, he had never 
sought to give up his leadership without being pressed to re- 
main, and having even more emphatic confidence and kindness 
shown him by his followers than before. And then, in addressing 
the working-men, he ventured to enter into what the Christian 
Fathers called an “ apologetic ” exegesis of his unfortunate Bath 
letter, of which most people would have supposed that, consider- 
ing its disastrous immediate results, and the dismay with which 
his party received it, the least said would have been soonest 
mended. Olearly Mr. Disraeli feels towards the Scotch Con- 
seryatives much as St. Paul felt towards the Corinthians when 
he said, “ O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our 
heart is enlarged.”’ Mr. Disraeli is never so confidential, never 
so much inclined to let us all into the dialogue of his own mind 
with himself, as when he addresses the Conservatives of North 
Britain. His mouth is open freely unto the men of Lancashire ; 
but his heart is not enlarged to them as it is when he finds himself 
North of the Tweed. He hardly ventures to divulge the delicate 
little secrets of party life, and to try to place his own blunderings 
in a more attractive light, till he is addressing the Athens and 
Corinth of the North. It is a great tribute to the intelligence 
of the Scotch Tories, that Mr. Disraeli evidently finds his own 
self-respect deeply involved in standing well with them, and that 
he would fain put even his mistakes in a softened light when 
he comes face to face with them. He is conscious, we imagine, 
that Scotch Conservatives are like himself, Conservatives with a 
fundamental doubt at the bottom, Conservatives snatched as a 
brand from the burning, Conservatives in spite of their intellects, 
Conservatives of the wistful kind who know, like Sir Walter 
Scott, that the moulds of the present cannot conform to the 
moulds of the past, though they yearn after the past with 
irrepressible yearning nevertheless. Mr. Disraeli sees that in 
Scotland the Conservatives are few and the Liberals many ; and 
that the few Conservatives there are, are of the class who do not 
want “educating,” who do not need “ some pressure ” to draw 
their attention to the necessity for great concessions to the spirit 
of improvement, and therefore his soul cleaves unto them ; and 
he loves to whisper in their ears the true explanation of the 
anomalies of his own tactics, and to plead with a pathetic 
earnestness for a genial view of his mistakes. If he cannot 
paint his political acts as plausible, and his aims as sober and 
rational, amongst his Scotch partisans, he feels that he can do 
80 nowhere to his own real satisfaction. If Conservatism in 
Scotland misinterprets him, how shall he ever be satisfied with 
himself ? 

That is, we take it, the true account of the singularly eager 
and careful explanations which Mr. Disraeli has now for 
the second time given in Scotland of his party tactics, 
and of the sobered and intellectualised tone of his Toryism 
when he is appealing to the shrewd sagacity of the North. 
But if his apology for the Bath letter was really successful in 
Glasgow, it must rather have been because his audience was 
anxious for an excuse for forgiving or extenuating the error, 
than because he succeded in palliating it. For example, he 
began by substituting for his charge against the Government 
that it had been a“ plundering” Government, the bigger, vaguer, 
lees significant phrase, that it had sanctioned “ spoliation ” and 

amercement,”’ asking if the Irish Church and Land measures 
Were not avowedly measures of “‘spoliation” and “‘amercement.” 


| 














But the awkward part of this justification was that it was an 
attack, not on the Ministry, but on the country. It was the 
country that returned a vast majority pledged to the policy of 
“spoliation ” and “ amercement,” especially the former. Yet 
Mr. Disraeli is set upon vindicating the people at the ex- 
pense of the ruling party. He maintains that if the Govern- 
ment have really deserved all the honour they profess to have 
deserved, then their justification amounts “to a slur on the 
character of the people of this kingdom,” since by their great 
desert they have earned nothing but unpopularity. Well, but 
Mr. Disraeli’s * plundering ” charge, as he himself justifies it 
by reference to the Irish Church and Land measures, is a very 
much more direct slur of the same kind. The so-called 
“ spoliation”’ was sanctioned at every hustings which sent a 
Liberal to the House of Commons of 1868; and if that be 
identical with “ plundering,” then “the people of this king- 
dom” have the slur cast directly upon them that they more 
than sanctioned, that they demanded, an act of plunder. If 
the Bath letter was, as Mr. Disraeli now says, “severely 
accurate,” it was an indictment of the vast majority of the 
people of this kingdom for approving and even instigating 
robbery. And if it be a slur on “ the people of this kingdom” 
to accuse them indirectly of ingratitude and fickleness, what 
is it to accuse them, as Mr. Disraeli does, directly, of insisting 
on robbery, of returning a Parliament pledged to plunder ? 

But conscious of his weakness in this respect, Mr. Disraeli 
goes on to justify the charge of ‘ plunder’ by reference to 
the proposals of the Endowed Schools’ Commission, “ which 
has dealt with the ancient endowments of this country in 
so ruthless a manner, that Parliament has been frequently 
called on to interfere, and has addressed the Crown to arrest 
their propositions.” Well, but there, again, Mr. Disraeli 
casts a slur on the people, so far as the House of Commons 
represents the people; for it so happens that the House 
of Commons has never addressed the Crown to “ arrest 
their propositions.” When asked to do so, it has re- 
fused, and the people have supported it in refusing. 
The House of Lords, which is not representative, but 
privileged, has been the only House which has thus consented 
to interfere. Thus, even in this feeble attempt to support 
his accusation by petty supplementary evidence, Mr. Disraeli 
is left between the horns of the very dilemma which he had 
to force on the Government. LEither he must acquit the 
Administration of deliberate “plundering,” or he must 
“indict” the people. Perhaps it is taking a rhetorical 
attempt to whitewash his own imprudent and unmeaning 
violence too gravely, to follow him thus into detail. But as 
he pretends that his Bath letter was “severely accurate,” 
one is bound to treat it seriously. And this, at least, is 
certain :—either the people are not worthy of the respect he so 
strenuously professes for them, or he was playing a foolish and 
violent part when he accused the Government of spoliation ; 
and still more so, when he substituted for the vague Parlia- 
mentary word “ spoliation,”—which is a word capable of 
various nuances,—the homely word “ plunder,” which admits 
only of one interpretation. 

It is hardly worth while to follow Mr. Disraeli into his 
justification of the less serious accusation that the Government 
has harassed every trade and vexed every profession in the 
country by its tormenting proposals or administrative methods. 
For it is obvious that every change which involves restriction 
is, to somebody or other, of a vexatious character. When Mr. 
Disraeli himself advocated the Ten Hours’ Bill, of which he is 
never weary of boasting, he harassed the manufacturer; and 
when he gave his qualified support to the Mines’ Regulation Bill, 
he vexed the mine-owners. His proposed cry, Sanitas sanitatum, 
omnia sanitas, if worked out with anything like logic, would 
involve more harassment and more vexation to provincial 
interests, than the present Government has caused by all its 
restrictions on licensed victuallers and all its reorganisation 
of the the Army and Navy put together. If you will 
not allow farmers to employ little boys until they have got 
a certificate of attendance at school, you harass the farmers ; 
if you insist on insulating cattle disease, you worry the 
graziers; and if you enforce the Dog-licence, as Mr. Ward 
Hunt did, at the time he reduced it, against the shepherds, 
you aggrieve the shepherds. This part of Mr. Disraeli’s charge 
only means either that the present Government has been 
strenuous where his own was preoccupied or languid, or that 
in particular cases, perhaps one or two at most, its policy 
has been mistaken. Certainly for every annoyance of this kind 
which Ministers have given needlessly, there are at least as many 
more which, if time and energy had served them, they would 
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have done well to give, could they have counted on success. ; publishes an article declaring that the Comte de Chambord 
For example, the practice of partly paying the agricultural | has been in France, has watched the situation with his 9 
labourer in cider and other doles,—a most pernicious one,— | eyes, and has shown incredible disinterestedness, Indeed 
it would have been well to abolish, had it been possible. But | “ the time has not come to explain what the Comte de Cham. 
unquestionably this would have harassed the farmer, who is | bord has attempted in order to bring the vessel in distress 
under Mr. Disraeli’s special protection, far more than Mr. | back to a port of safety; but when the hour appointed } 
Lowe’s hastily formed and as hastily withdrawn sug-/| God shall have struck—and that hour is not far distant. 
gestion of doing away with the “exemptions” from the | France will learn with admiration how much disinterestednogs 
horse-tax. | simplicity, and self-devotion there is in this kingly and 

But Mr. Disraeli’s chief accusation against the Government | fatherly heart, which belongs to no party, and which can §9 
is one founded on a most serious mis-statement. He says | nobly discharge its duty.” The Union is the only journal the 
that the Government policy for Ireland has not only been a| Comte de Chambord trusts, the paragraph we have quoted 
failure, but that it has been the direct cause of the existing | reads as if he had written it himself, and the deduction drawn 
difficulties of the “ veiled rebellion,”—we suppose he refers to| in Paris that he intended to abdicate was most natural, 
Home Rule,—which is now prevalent there. And he says) Instantly all parties were on the gui vive,—the Monarchistg 
this is due to the Prime Minister’s doctrine that Ireland ought | began to hope, the Republicans to look furious, and the 
to be governed according to Irish ideas, of which Home Rule Rente, which, whether manipulated or no, is always Monarchi. 
is the logical consequence. Mr. Gladstone never proclaimed | cal, to rise about two per cent. In other words, the possible 
any such doctrine, and Mr. Disraeli knows well that when | design of an individual just rejected as a candidate for the 
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charged with it, Mr. Gladstone has time after time explained | 
what doctrine he did proclaim,—one directly at issue with it on 
the critical point of all. He said that in matters not directly 
affecting Imperial interests and principles, the true policy both 
for Ireland and Scotland was to consult local wishes, Can 
any matter be conceived which more directly affects Imperial 
interests than the dissolution of the legislative union, and the 
creation of a weak and indeed impossible federal bond instead ? 
If it can be argued for a moment that the senior partner 
in a firm is not affected by the junior partner’s wish to 
turn the partnership into a sort of alliance between, in some 
degree, independent firms, then, and then only, can Mr. Glad- 
stone’s doctrine be made to yield up Mr. Disraeli’s results. And 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone’s principle has had nothing to 
do with the Home-Rule agitation, which is only a milder form 
of a movement that has been going on in a much more formid- 
able shape during the whole of this century. If the Home- 
Rule movement be “veiled rebellion,’ we may be extremely 
thankful for the veil,—which appears altogether to take the 
dangerous edge off rebellion. There is no legal or constitutional 
reason why the Irish should not agitate for Home Rule, no 
more than there is why the English should not advocate the 
abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy and a closer administrative 
union with England. Both are perfectly constitutional agita- 
tions. Englishmen have a most important voice in both ques- 
tions, as they affect our interests quite as much as those of 
Ireland. But if ‘veiled rebellion’ means peaceful agitation 
for radical changes, there is plenty of veiled rebellion in 
England as well as Ireland, and plenty which no man in his 
senses would ever think of extinguishing by force. 

With what Mr. Disraeli says of the danger of constantly 


| Throne to abdicate in favour of another candidate whom 
| France has never summoned, is believed to be an incident of 

the highest political importance. And it would be of 

importance, if it had occurred. France every day and 

through every election is demanding a Republic, and of 
jall possible candidates for the Throne perhaps dislikes 
|the Orleanist one the most, as the one least suited tg 

her ideas of the originality, power, and flavour of genius 
| she would like in a new master; but, nevertheless, the 
| Comte de Paris, once head of the ‘‘ House of France,” would be 
| the most formidable person within the Republic. The majority 
| would probably insist on putting him on the throne, the Mar. 
| shal-President would give way, and the Monarchy would be 
| re-established almost in a night. Not one of the contending 
| parties, except the Left and a few Bonapartists, seem to think 
| that France can have any voice in the matter, none other 
{dare appeal directly to the people, and if the intrigue 
|were to succeed, the Comte de Paris would be King of 
| France. We have no objection to offer if France so wills, 
, though we should think her foolish in willing the return of a 

family which must claim divine right, yet govern constitu 
‘tionally, and which is strangely out of accord with the 

genius of the country. The present House of Orleans, though 
| it might succeed in England as well as the House of Hanover, 
| or in Belgium as well as the Coburgs, is in France out of 

place, offering nothing to the people that can catch its imagi- 

nation, nothing but a rather bourgeois respectability and a 
| marked interest in money-getting. It was natural enough for 
'the Princes to wish their estates back, particularly as they 
‘honestly believe they have a right to them—a doubtful point, 
| depending on the legality of a transfer certainly unprecedented 





doctoring the Constitution, of living with your hand on its in the history of the House—but it was also natural or inevit- 
pulse, and always suggesting some little tonic or other medicine | able that their demand should be read by the light of Louis 
to make it work better, we very largely agree,—only it does | Philippe’s old reputation, and that the nickname of Les 
not apply at all, and Mr. Disraeli did not even venture to pretend | Avares should stick. All that, however, is for France to con- 
that it did apply,—to the immediate extension of household | sider, not for us, and our only opposition to the plan is that 
suffrage to the counties. That is a measure which might be | it is, like every other proposed by the majority, a coup d'état, 
adopted without making any large draught on Parliamentary | and merely nullifies the admitted right of a free nation to 
time, withoutany consultation among the leading political physi- | choose its own form of political government. 

cians, and without any tendency to increase the valetudinarian| We do not believe the Comte de Chambord has retired, for 


view which doctrinaires are 80 apt to take of our organic laws. | abdication can in no way be part of his theory of his own duty; 


It is a measure of simple justice, now that the agricultural 


labourers have shown that they are awake to the duty of assert- | 


ing their place in the Constitution, and that they have interests 


to protect, which none who are not chosen by their votes | 


are really qualified to protect for them. It is a good omen 
for the Tory party that Mr. Disraeli did not venture to depre- 


cate this, but that all his anxieties were reserved for any | 


attempt to take up at present the very big and difficult ques- 
tion of the redistribution of seats. Let us hope that the 


great political schoolmaster sees his way to educating his | 


party on this subject also; and then all that Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech will come to, is,—that it is the Tory policy to avoid 
giving offence to any powerful interest, and the Liberal policy 
to do justice, whether you give offence by so dcing, or not. 


FRANCE. 
HERE is something almost Oriental in the way in which 
mere palace intrigues seem to affect the policy of 
France, or rather of the small class which now professes to 
direct that policy. A great crisis is just over, and the Cabinet 


but the incident illustrates curiously the unrest still existing 
among the very men who, in the name of rest, have just ordered 
France to receive a soldier as her President for seven years, 
and the motive for which so many of them agreed to deprive 
France of her right to select her own form of government. 
The majority want a Personal Ruler as much as ever they 
did, and are trying hard to prepare the way for one. They 
know France is against them, so in the new shuffle of the 
cards they place the most determined and, as they think, the 
ablest advocate of repression in the Ministry specially to 
govern and manipulate her people. The Ministry of the 
Interior is the Ministry which really governs, and the Duc de 
Broglie has therefore been selected for it, with implicit in- 
| structions to select Monarchical, or at all events, arbitrary, 
préfets and sous-préfets, and through them to educate the 
peasantry,—who, says the Duke, constitute France. This is 
the work he has to do, and in doing it he has only three 
opponents,—the municipal authorities, the Press, and the 
inherent genius of France. The last, unluckily for him, as 
for Charles X., he cannot touch, for it is beyond his com- 
| prehension as well as his power, but the two former he 








is ‘reconstructing itself, or rather its members are shuffling! can and he will bring under his control. It is known that 
their cards, so as to look like a new pack, when the Union if the Maires are free the Préfets can do very little, and 
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msequently a Bill is to be brought in and carried to 
rt the Ministry power to nominate the Maires tem- 


ive . 
Or ail —i.e., until the next elections are over. It 


felt that if the Press is free, the great cities will all 


be centres of agitation, and consequently a new Press law 
js to be introduced, which will no doubt be more drastic 
than even 
a highly penal offence. Why should M. Gambetta be suppressed 
qhen he talks at Havre, and have a place in the Moniteur when 
he talks at Versailles? The Left Centre, it is said, may resist, 
for only one man of the Left Centre, M. Fourtou, has been 


taken into the Cabinet, but the hope, or anticipation, must be | 


undless. Why should men who so utterly distrust their 
constituents that they voted against an appeal to them before 
handing over Franee to a soldier for seven years, object to 
appointing Maires by central authority, or to the suppression 
of a Press which advocates views contrary to their own? They 
might by conceivable possibility vote that a suppressed journal 
should be compensated, having a genuine feeling for the 

ckets even of newspaper shareholders; but as for protecting 
the intellectual life-blood of France, they fear it as they 
fear anything else that is Red. We have no doubt the 


laws will pass, and then the wretched old system of | 


manipulating the voters and corrupting the ballot will begin 
again until 

There is the rub. The men of the French majority seem 
as unable to learn or to forget as if they were all Bourbons. 
They cannot learn, even out of their own experience, that 
nothing is so strong against a Commune as democracy ; that 
M. Thiers lives and flourishes after sanctioning executions for 
which a Czesar would have been shot; that nothing is so 
secure as a Republic once established, because every party can 
find in it the chance of ruling; that the grand evil of France 
has been her perpetual inability to change her ruler—be it 
King, President, Emperor, Directory, or Assembly—with- 
out a Revolution. They toil along the old path, and 
set up some ruler for a fixed term, and destroy municipalities, 
and suppress newspapers, and never ask themselves how 
municipalities were governed when Louis XVI. convoked the 
States-General, or how many peasants read newspapers when 
Louis XVI. was executed, or how long—eighteen years—Paris 
was quiet when its newspapers were at least as free as their 
English rivals. They cannot believe in public meetings, and 
forget that in every village of France every cabaret is a 
meeting-room, and that all repression can do is to reduce 
violent talk into much more dangerous whispering. They 
rely on a non-representative Assembly as if it had saved 
Louis Philippe, and trust implicitly in bayonets which 
have never yet stopped a revolution. We do not 
know that they will do anything very desperate, such as 
declaring the Assembly perpetual; or co-optative, like the 
Conclave ; or confining the suffrage to those who pay taxes, 
or making it an offence to vote for anybody with less 
than a thousand acres; but then so much the worse for 
them. It is certain they will repress in every irritating, 
vexatious and quasi-legal way they can, and there is no 
hatred so deep as that excited by an oppression which is 
quasi-legal, and insufficient to crush out the possibility of re- 
sistance, They cannot even see that their own bitterness, 
their own violence, their own ulceration of spirit, are the result 
of the half-hearted ban under which they have lain for so 
many years; that their own policy, practised by their own 
enemies, has borne themselves to the top. 

All depends, it is now said, on the Constitutional Laws. 
They may contain new restraints upon both the President and 
the Assembly. This is said, yet those who say it know that 
the Constitutional Laws are to be such that they cannot be sub- 
mitted to the people; such that of the whole Opposition, nearly 
half the Assembly, only four will be admitted into the Committee 
of Thirty ; such that the Ministry will be compelled to carry 
them through by /a c/éture anda dead-heave. That is not the 
way Constitutions are founded which last, nor the way in which 
Frenchmen can be educated, as Americans and Swiss have 
been educated, to regard a paper constitution as a sort of divine 
law,—not to be altered except in circumstances so serious 
that the very necessity of itself justifies the propriety of the 
Proceedings, Constitutional laws so passed are merely 
incidents in a coup d'etat, and would disappear like dreams 
before the next successful Revolution. So, say the enemies of 
France, would any laws, however passed, which stood in the 
Way of new aspirants. It is not true. One system of laws, 
though sanctioned by a man and bearing a man’s name, was | 





Napoleon’s measures,—may, for instance, make the | 
ablication of speeches made by Members within the Assembly | 





| carefully prepared amid full discussion by experts from the old 
laws of France, and in accordance with her modern genius ; 
and within sixty years no power whatever, whether Royal, 
or Imperial, or Republican, has ventured to suspend, or super- 
sede, or visibly alter the Code Napoléon. 





MR. FORSTER’S DEFENCE. 


\ R. FORSTER has at least one great quality for the very 
1 diflicult position he holds,—that he seems incapable of 
either irritation or unfairness against opponents who are not 
very scrupulous in attacking him. His speech at Liverpool on 
Tuesday contained not a word of reproach, and we imagine 
not a word which even his most inveterate opponents would call 
one of misrepresentation. Of course it did not state his antag- 
onists’ case as they would have stated it, but it did not put 
one of their arguments or objections in a false or exaggerated 
light. And though we sincerely and deeply regret that Mr. 
| Forster cannot see his way to some concession which would 
have conciliated some, at least, of his opponents, in re- 
lation to the Twenty-fifth Olause, we cannot doubt that 
|his speech will produce a very powerful effect on the 
minds of all impartial politicians. No review of the con- 
ditions and difficulties of the case so exhaustive and lucid has 
| ever yet been laid before the English people. And though it is 
certainly likely that the League will rekindle strife, if it 
|should discover that Mr. Forster's speech anticipates the 
/action of the Government more truly than Mr. Bright’s, and 
that the result at the polls may be very unfortunate 
| for the Liberal party, we are quite sure of one thing, 
| that on the lines of this speech the education policy of 
| the next few years must be guided, and this not because 
| it represents the view of any party, but because it points out 
/so clearly the objective conditions of the case from the force 
|of which no Minister who has to deal with these matters 
| can by any possibility set himself free. 
| In the first place, it was a very remarkable point to show 
that those who cry out, with the League and Mr. Bright, that 
Education should have waited till the country had got a clearer 
| understanding of the principles on which it desires to base its 
|education policy, are really crying out for the very delay 
| which would have most profited the Denominationalists. As 
| Mr. Forster reminds us, before 1870 it was the denomina- 
| tionalists,—the Manchester Union,—who cried out ‘ Wait ;’ 
‘while the Unsectarians, who did not desire to see the 
denominational schools gain any further ground, declared for 
|immediate action. Now, since immediate action has not 
| Sonetited the Secularist party as much as they hoped, they 
| reproach the Government with taking premature action, though 


| their adversaries then deprecated such action, and they them- 
| selves urged it. 
| a delay of a year or two, the Voluntary managers would have 
to effect in the four months’ grace that was actually given 
| them. 
| building grants and to yearly grants in 1871 or 1872 would 
|have been far 


And as Mr. Forster remarks, had there been 
pushed on their preparations far beyond what they were able 
The number of denominational schools entitled to 


greater than the number so entitled 
in 1870. So much for the reproaches- against the Govern- 
ment for their undue haste to legislate in the interests of the 
Church. Had legislation been delayed even till the present 
year or to the next Parliament, does the League for a moment 
hope that it could have secured a measure drawn on its 
own principles? Let the School-Board elections and the 
insulated borough and county elections show. For every 
Leaguer elected to Parliament, there would have been two 
Liberals displaced by Conservatives, and what kind of a Bill 
are we to suppose that such a Parliament would have 
passed? If nothing else will soften the wrath of the 
League, is it nothing to consider that, even if Mr, 
Forster and Mr. Gladstone had agreed with them, it 
would have been simply impossible to carry their Bill 
through the present House,—for the Roman Catholic 
Liberals would have deserted in a body, and a great many 
moderate Liberals would have gone with them,—while delay 
for two or three years would simply have increased largely the 
sectarian agencies at work in the country, and the Conservative 
agencies at work in politics ? 

Again, if it be admitted that it was wise to begin 
early, unless the national system were to be more and 
more built on denominational foundations, Mr. Forster goes 
on to ask whether it would have been possible to give the 
Voluntary managers, whose help was invited, notice that the 
object of the Government was to persuade them to abolish 
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themselves in the speediest manner possible. Could you ask 
the earnest aid of men who are fairly told that whether they 
do well or ill, whether they satisfy the inspectors or fail to 
satisfy them, the first wish of the Government is to get rid 
of them as soon as they can? We have argued elsewhere, 
in reviewing Mr. John Morley, what we profoundly believe, 
that in the rural districts this would be a very mistaken 
policy. But even if it were as wise, as it would be, no doubt, 
to wish the Board Schools to absorb the Voluntary-manage- 
ment schools in the great towns, would it be practicable to 
ask bodies of managers all over the country for their help 
now, and their pledge to commit on themselves ‘the happy 
despatch’ as soon as may be? It is not a matter for 
argument, but a matter of plain common-sense, that 


if the Denominationalist managers were to be asked | 


for their aid at all, they must clearly be given motive for 
exertion in the shape of opportunities for achieving a lasting 
work, 

The only point on which we differ from Mr. Forster is the 
possibility of modifying the 25th Clause,—which, as he says, 
was quite ‘innocently’ carried in a House that made no 
kind of objection to its principle—so as to meet the 
scruples it has stirred up. Mr. Forster admits that the Act 
of last Session has taken out of the operation of this clause, 
and handed over to the guardians of the poor, the great 
majority of cases which would have come under it,—those of 
children whose parents are receiving out-door relief. Tor the 
few remaining cases there can really be no reason for not in- 
sisting that, in consideration of the large annual grant, Volun- 
tary schools shall be required to remit the children’s fees, no 
less than School-Board schools. Of course it is true that 
School-Board schools remit them at the expense of the rates, 
while Voluntary schools will remit at the expense of their 
private funds, and will therefore be so far at a disadvantage. 
Still, no one denies that the annual grant is handsome, and 
that these schools may fairly be asked to do more than they 
now do to earn it, nor that this particular concession will heal 
a great many heart-burnings. The most formidable diffi- 
culty is that which of course the Conservatives would 
at once raise. They would say, ‘What do Dissenters 
gain by this? You could not enforce it but for the large 
annual grant, and the annual grant is, therefore, the considera- 
tion for this concession? But where is the difference between 


a consideration paid out of the central taxes, and a considera- | 


tion paid out of the local rates? You are asking us to legis- 
late an anomaly in order to gratify the superstition which 
attaches more importance to the local rate than to the 
Imperial tax.’ And this would be quite true. But is it the 
first time that Parliament has consented to do an illogical 
thing for the sake of a compromise, for the sake of making a 


sreat institution work more smoothly? What was the concession 
Jy 


made to the Irish landowners in the Irish Church Bill, but 
one of this kind? The wiser and more prudent Conserva- 
tives would themselves admit that anything, not in itself 
unjust, which wakes the Twenty-fifth Clause operate less 
grievously and diminishes the limits of strife at the 
School Boards, would be a Conservative measure. We 
would earnestly entreat Mr. Forster to reconsider his view 
on this subject, and attempt something to which the Liberal 
party, with the exception perhaps of the Roman Catholics, 
would assent eagerly, and to which, as we believe, a great 
many Conservatives would give in a prudent adhesion. It is 
not that we care in the least about a great defeat at the polls 


aaa, 

| Liberal party. The Daily News, whose elaborate comment 
| on this part of Mr. Forster’s speech would have been fairer if 
| it had published that portion of his speech in full,—as fa 
/as we have observed, it is the only paper whose re “ 
|of his appeal to the principles of the old Quahens i 
| seriously curtailed,—taunts Mr. Forster with having 
| viated from the old Quaker principle that the secular Govern. 
ment shall not touch the question of religion. But what Mr. 
| Forster appealed to the Quaker fathers about was not what the 
| Daily News represents him as having appealed to them about 
'“T hold to the principles of my old Quaker fathers,” he saig 
| “and Iam not one of those who are prepared to draw this ling 
between religion and other subjects,—that secular subjects should 

| be taught by lay schoolmasters, but religion handed over to the 
cl rgyman, the pre sts, and the ministers of all denominations " 
The words in italics, which the Daily News omitted in its 
report and did not supply in its strictures, really contain the 

true Liberal ground of objection to this newfangled League 

policy, and when the Duily News quotes Barclay to show 

| that the old Quaker fathers would not have approved of tha 
| teaching of religion by the State schoolmaster, it only misre. 
| presents Mr. Forster still more. What Barclay disapproved 
| of was conceding power to the civil magistrate in matterg 
| purely religious. Does Mr. Forster wish to give the ciyil 
|magistrate any power at all to compel religious teaching? 
| Would Barclay have disapproved of a freely elected School 
| Board, or a Voluntary denominational school, giving children thg 
| option of attending religious teaching at the discretion of their 
parents? It is simply absurd to say so. And it only shows 

| how hard-pressed the ultra-secularists are for arguments, when 
|they go out of their way to quote Barclay’s disapproba- 
{tion of the usurpation of religious power by the State, as 
| evidence that he would have disapproved of permitting a lay- 
man chosen by a School Committee or a School Board to give 

| religious lessons to those children whose parents wish them 
|to attend. Does the Daily News really think that the Quakers 
| would have sanctioned a veto on any schoolmaster’s right to 
give religious teaching, so long as he gave it with the parents’ 

full consent ? 


MR. G. 0, TREVELYAN. 
i are very few men more likely to rise, and to rise 
| fast, in political life than Mr. George Otto Trevelyan, 
|The heir of the only Whig ever admitted for purely intel- 
| lectual qualities into the inner life of the Whig circle, witha 
|secure seat and property sufficient to make him careless of 
| place, he has nothing in his path, in the way of circumstances 
| beyond his own control, except his youth, which his superiors 
—in an age tending to believe in Thiers, William of Hohen- 
'zollern, and all sorts of men over seventy—deem almost an 


offence. It is difficult to sympathise thoroughly with men 
greatly below or above the age you have reached yourself, who 
have forgotten your experiences, and half despise you for not 
having enjoyed theirs. A momentary rashness of speech 
which is nothing in a man of fifty, and enjoyable in a man 
| of seventy—and it is at seventy that orators become rash— 
| keeps a man of thirty back for years ; while the Unpardonable 
Sin—originality of thought—may ruin his prospects for 
life, or expose him to such a denunciation as Mr. Disraeli 
| for the second or third time in his life went out of his way at 
|Glasgow to pronounce upon Mr. Trevelyan. The only way 
for an ambitious man, in a community such as ours is just now, 














on this question, in case the Dissenting agitation goes on. | full of able old men and great peers, who never seem young to the 
That might turn out a blessing in disguise, if the Tories were | electors, to overcome the misfortune of youth, is to conceal it by 
only to set up a strong Government and show their true policy | method of expression, and that is precisely what Mr. Trevelyan 
when they had once got a working majority at their back. It is | does not attempt to do. He is not an orator, probably never 
that it gives us sincere pain to see so many good and wise men | will become one, unless he takes to some strong faith, or fosters 
among the Dissenters smarting under a sense of grievance and | some antipathy morally indistinguishable from hate; but he 
injury which, little as we understand it, is very real, and un-| is a speaker of a high class, clear in statement, audacious 
fortunately very fatal to the hearty unanimity on subjects | in epigram, full of information, and with a kind of humour 
affecting education that we still hope to see. | which, whether as representative of Sir Charles Trevelyan or 

On one great subject we are very glad to see Mr. Forster | of Lord Macaulay, he has no clear right to possess. His 
standing firm, and that is the refusal to draw any arbitrary | speeches against Purchase, though carefully unreported of 
line of separation between religious and secular education in | misreported in London, helped to destroy Purchase, and are In 
this sense—that those who conduct the latter, and are certainly | their way models of the impersonal, yet telling invective which 
the natural persons to conduct the former also, shall be under | goes so quickly home to the British elector. But there 1s 
any artificial prohibition to do so. As the Vice-President of | youth in them all, too much youth, something so crude and 
the Council truly says, if such a prohibition means anything, | glaring and naked as to annoy the judges who raise a mal, 
it means that masters and mistresses shall not even refer| and who are sure to feel annoyed at the cover being, as it 
to the religious sanction in punishing or reproving moral} were, stripped inconsiderately from their own thoughts. 
offences, and a more veritable piece of moral slavery was/| Politics, like people, need a little dress, and of dress 
surely never contemplated in the interests of a so-called|/in his speeches Mr. Trevelyan has not a notion. He 
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flings a truth as he would a cricket-ball. He blurts out | “up to Mr. Childers’ time, the principal use of the Navy 
a fact as if he were dining with the relatives of all whom the | appears to have been to provide patronage for Government” ¢ 
facts hurt. 8 = hg th eta - hen a 9 a = Did he —_ hear of Trafalgar, or does he think that peers’ 
wish to wound—which he loes not—and has that early trick sons, millionaires’ sons, and members sons were all thirsting 
of hating nee cay ne oe as = _ wy agen | ' —— worst paid, and at that time the most hopeless, 
rotect freedom of discussion. Above all, he has the one of a nglish professions? All who know recent history 
intellectual vice of his uncle, the vice of rectitude,—the readi- , know precisely what Mr. Trevelyan means, but why put a 
ness to impute motives, and declare that if men are wrong, | truth—that Mr. Childers abolished a list of officers too large for 
they must have been wrong from ag gti a motive. service—in that crude and apparently ill-tempered form ? Mr. 
All these faults came out strongly in his speeches against! Trevelyan’s answer to Mr. Disraeli on county suffrage is nearly 
Purchase, and though Purchase died under them, there perfect, but spoilt by his accusation of political want of courage 
was a relic 4 bitterness left a ba this sad is in| against the most cynically audacious statesman in Europe. 
the way of the government of the Army. ere never | “ Strong language,” as Mr. Trevelyan affirms, “ is a good thin 
existed, perhaps, in any country a system, slavery excepted, in its place ;” but is the bw “ dare not,” as pao Fa e 
80 oon A ee, and yet if Ra = oo got | Mr. Disraeli, ever in its place? It is not for us to defend him, 
rid of it with fewer attacks on men who believed in it as/ and we have denounced him times without number; but his 
honestly as Mr. Trevelyan believes in Examinations, he would | vain boast in his own “rhapsody,” “ Does Vivian Grey know 
have rendered a greater service to the State, by avoiding the fear?” is as true as his unboasted indifference to all forms of 
deep _— ue soar» yore ewe og ny be sgn pecuniary advantage. We disliked, with Mr. Trevelyan, the 
minds. ey thought, an undreds of them think now, | excessive sentence inflicted on the gas stokers of London for 
that abolition—which, be it remembered, though indispensable, | their strike against the public, and desire to see the Master 
made eo lives in —— ow peng directed | and Servant Law much modified in favour of the servant, but 
against them as a caste within the social body, instead of| what can be the value of such an argument as this :— 
against a system which deprived her Majesty of the control of her| ‘‘ A builder contracts to look after the drains in a street. 
own forces. It is just the same with his speech of Tuesday to| He neglects his duty, and a child dies of typhoid fever. 
his Hawick constituents. Mr. Trevelyan strongly dislikes the} What pecuniary compensation will indemnify the parent? 
House of Lords, as an effete portion of the English Constitution, | For the life of me, I cannot see the difference between 
and desires either its reform or its abolition. With that idea we|these cases and that of a workman who leaves his em- 
are thus far in agreoment,—that we think the result of the | ployment prematurely, even if, by such a dereliction of 
Lords’ action dangerously revolutionary, that they generally | duty, he throws out of gear a whole workroom.” What is 
build a dam across a quiet stream till it overflows and sweeps|that but to say that because it is impossible to prevent 
far too strongly through the valley. The Hovse never saves and compensate certain injuries, therefore it is impossible 
us _— a seman a —— and very often to prevent or compensate certain others # Mr. Trevelyan 
converts a reform into a revolution. But what is the use of | in his zeal for justice, actually maintains that because though 
presenting a thought which is probably, in Mr. Trevelyan’s| a breach of contract by a rich man may ruin thousands, he is 
own mind, a moderate one, for he is a practical statesman, in| only liable to a civil action, therefore a breach of contract by 
a ace ome — ” ow ere | ” of “r : poor re page or Pare age — only 
, , or rather accusations, that they regard| be punished by civil action. e desires, we believe, mere 
all Bills affecting property from the most selfish point of view | justice, but the words he uses amount to this,—that the rich 
All experience shows that in matters of taxation it is the poor, /man should be heavily fined for breach of contract, and the 
ar is aaa tae ar __— og gt "ted pe a off oe he would be Koon yoann 
, ample, “the Government Valuation Bill) alone could be employed. 10 sues a man without means ¢ 
proposed to correct that system under which a country house| Mr. Trevelyan knows better than we do that every law pal- 
is rated in proportion to the rent which a tenant would pay | pably useless as the law he proposes would be, injures the 
for it as a dwelling-house ; so that a mansion is often charged | prestige of law altogether, yet because he sympathises 
sap conmi d tag ath page it is so costly to keep up| strongly with the weak, he cannot avoid the temptation to 
at a tenant would be hard to find; because it stands in a| present his case in that ammoying form. We have 
park so extensive that it is a long drive to a railway station ; ‘not the slightest objection to change imprisonment into 
Jecause the hot-houses would require a dozen gardeners |a fine, because although the Unions would pay it, the Unions 
and the stables would hold fifty horses; because, in short, would very soon stop their men from tricks so expensive to 
its size and magnificence are such that no one but a/ their treasuries; but we object altogether to argue that because 
duke or a gin-distiller could live in it.” Therefore the! the rich have hitherto had an unfair advantage, therefore the 
Peers, who are now as free from taxation as French Peers! poor shall in fature have a still more unfair one. And so, we 
before the Revolution, strangled the Bill. Is it not just as|do not doubt, does Mr. Trevelyan, only he will put his argu- 
probable that the Lords thought the Bill ought to be part of a| ments into a form which in its rawness and apparent fury 
general measure, that they were afraid of a first step in a| makes all his enemies think him the most dangerous of Ultras. 
system that will leave valuation to those who have no pro-/| He is really as moderate as genuine reformers can be, but 
perty ; or that, to take the lowest view, they thought they | his Reform speeches are tinged with just that colour which in 
ought not to pay for property much of which is left for public | England is permitted only to men such as Mr. Stanley was 
enjoyment as if they were using it for income? ‘Take, as one|in 1832, and then only about changes which were really 
of the best known instances in the North, the case of Bolton | Revolutionary. 
Abbey. We should be sorry to fix a precise value on that | sai lara rill 
territory, sold in bits for villas, for we believe the mer- | ~ — : - 
chants of Leeds would buy it at prices unknown even) A LAYMAN ON MR. HOLMAN HUNT'S NEW 
meager but it is left open to gladden Enghishmen. | PICTURE. 
n : al ’ - 
_" it so absolutely fair to rate the Duke of Devon-| y er. HOLMAN HUNT'S great picture of ‘The Shadow of 
ire up to the rack value, till he is compelled in mere Sheath la. we cheek cena, ene Wiles ects oh ial 
self-defence to deprive his fellow-citizens of their greatest | mitt tl ‘ ae i ‘ ry , mx ;, = A —e * , y 
Innocent enjoyment? Or is it quite wise to tax a man because | camp Daged re t.scaggiasing “ge yo Parag apt Semicon poe oo 
his forefathers overbuilt themselves, till in despair he pulls| As tee aty an oye . ” op pd eee nesleny 
down a house which is an ornament to the county, or, like | can exceed the orce and beauty o the drawing of this picture, 
Windsor Castle, is part of its history? Suppose a private man the moulding of the limbs, the blending of the colours, the various 
to own Windsor Castle, and to be sated an if it were of yester- effects of posture and of form. But this is a subject on which 
day, what course could he pursue except plough up the park 
and dismantle the Castle, and how would that be for the 
public benefit? We are not, it must be remembered, 
discussing the actual facts, about which Mr. Trevelyan 
8, we believe, in part mistaken, but the justice and 
expediency of ascribing the existence of those facis to the 


| the present writer has no right at all to speak. He is not an 
lartist, and does not wish to attempt that to which he is 
| quite incompetent,—a criticism of ‘The Shadow of Death’ 
‘from an artist’s point of view. But there is plenty of 
room in such a picture as this for lay criticism. It is 
‘a great attempt;—an attempt to paint Christ when, during 
mere desire of the rich to escape imposts paid by smaller the period of his youth, he was still accustomed to spend days of 
men. Again, to give another illustration, Mr. Childers was laborious work iu the carpenter's shop. ‘Towards the close of such 
no doubt a valuable servant of Government, and so will | a day he is rising from his work, fatigued with the long contraction 
Mr. Trevelyan be ; but who will trust him when he says that | of the muscles in the use of the saw,—a plank partly sawn throngh 
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is seen with the saw left standing in it,—and stretching himself 
to relax the wearied arms, while with bare feet, and covered only 
with the cloth which the poorer Orientals wear round the loins, 
and with head thrown back, his large light-blue eyes filled with 


mysterious yearning, he gazes upwards, as if wistfully poudering | 


the divine meaning in the monotony of toil. The western sun 
throws a shadow of him with his arms thus extended on the opposite 
wall, where the shadow of the hands just touch the opposite exremi- 
ties of a cross panel on which his carpenter's tools are hanging up, 
while the shadow of his head,—which, in the shadow, of course, 
seems to be bowed in the opposite direction to that towards which 
his face is turned,—and of the body, comes upon the upright panel 
of the same wall. His mother is kneeling near him over an open 
casket which contains a crown,—supposed to have been one of the 
presents of the Eastern Kings,—but she is no longer gazing at the 


crown, having been diverted by the spectacle of the awful shadow 


on the wall, which seems to her to represent a crucifixion, from 
the crown to the cross. ‘Through the open window you see the 
mouhiain of Carmel where Elijah dwelt, and Gilboa, where Saul 
and Jonathan fell when the royal ancestor of Christ mourned so 
deeply for the death of his friend; while far beyond, the hills of 
Moab are shining in purple evening light reflected from the west. 
The end of the toilsome day is come. 
hood, but no longer a youth,—the full beard and moustache 
imply an age of twenty-five or twenty-six, at least, —is 
yearning for rest in every sense; and the wonderful 
are full of the mystery of toil, while the final rest which is 
prefigured for him in the picture is the rest of an ignominious 
death. The picture is based on a tradition, and a very fine one, 
of the manner in which the Virgin’s dream of a Crown for her 


son was first chilled and purified by this strange shadow of a 


Cross cast upon her heart. What we ask ourselves in gazing 
at Mr. Hunt’s picture is, whether the principal figure is so con- 
ceived as to carry out the thought of the legend? Has not his 
realism betrayed him, in spite of his great depth and tenderness 
of feeling, into painting a figure in which the love and the 
agony indeed may be prefigured, but in which the associations of 
majesty seem misplaced ? 
Lord’s figure are undeniable, but to our mind, at least, it seems 
almost impossible that in this sanguine young mystic, this youth 
of deep and tender yearnings, but of no calm self-possession, 
much less, regal dignity, there should be enshrined ‘a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, aud the glory of thy people Israel,” and 
that light, moreover, so near the day of its revelation to the 
world. ‘The face of Christ in Mr. Hunt’s picture, except the 
tender, shining blue eyes, is certainly not a spiritual face. 
There are lines in it, indeed, of shadow, and of anxious awe, 
but there is nothing in it, as a whole, of transparency ; 
the flesh is not that garment of the soul for which we look ; 
and the high colour is the colour which disguises, not that 
which expresses the mind within. Even historically, what we 
may say with certainty of our Lord is that from the very first 
hour of his public ministry he had an air of authority, a com- 


manding grace of manner which won strangers and subdued ene- | 
| cipation of a clouded and bewildered amazement. 


| is a wonderful picture,—the softness of the Syrian landscape in 


mies. Almost the first thing we hear was that he taught the 
people “‘as one having authority, and not as the Scribes.” In the 
narrative of one of his earliest miracles, the Roman centurion 
whose seryant is sick, in his deep humility entreats him not 
to come to his house, but to give the command which will 
work the cure from a distance. ‘ Lord, I am not worthy that 
thou shouldst come under my roof, but speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed. For I am a man under authority, 
having soldiers under me; and I say to this man, Go, and he 
goeth ; to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it.” Would such a speech have been possible 
to the youth painted in this picture, who, to our minds, resembles 
more nearly ‘* Joshua Davidson,” the mystic Wesleyan carpenter 
of this year’s story, than him from whom the Jewish guard drew 
backwards and ‘fell to the ground.” Mr. Hunt has, as every 
one knows, studied the proper type of countenance, so far as race 
is concerned, in the country where he was most likely to find it, 
but has he not failed to find models in whom the glory of the 
mind was predominant? ‘To us this face is wistful, not serene,— 
imploring, not victorious—the face of one in whom eternal life is 
germinating, not the Word made flesh. Could any one have said 
of Mr. Holman Hunt’s Christ, ‘‘ We beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father”? ‘Lhe partly opened 
mouth is even weak in its effect, giving the sense of something 
unfinished and a Jittle helpless in the nature of the youth, rather 
than of overflowing power poured in from above. We cannot 
satisfy ourselves that the crown in the rich casket could belong 


Our Lord, in early man- | 


eyes | 


The physical force and beauty of our | 





| of right to the young man who is there painted as drinking 1 
| with wistful awe the spiritual rest he has earned by his labow: . 
still less that it could be but a poor, weak symbol of the royalty 
with which the crown of thorns was to endow him. 7 

Of course it is true that this picture is meant to Tepresent oup 
Lord years before he went about calling men with words “ of brief 
authority” to follow him, and in the mood which Springs out 
of humble labour, not in that which springs out of the desire 
| to satisfy the needs of others. The idea, doubtless, ig to 
paint one of the moments to which the words, “I am meek 
and lowly of heart,” would be specially applicable, rather 
than one in which we should expect to hear such words ag 
these :—‘* The Queen of the South shall rise up in judgment 
|with this generation, and shall condemn it, for ghe came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon, and behold a greater than Solomon ig here,” 
But granting this fully, it seems to us impossible that five 
| or six years’ longer growth should have resulted in go great a 
transformation as that of the youth’s ardent, enthusiastic yearning 
for what he has not got, into the empire of the master at Whose 
word and touch men expect to be healed of their maladies, whether 
of body or mind. ‘The face in the picture is one which g 
gentle and tender spirit has been more or less unable to mould 
to its own likeness. ‘The true nature looks out of the sweet 
trouble of the eyes, but otherwise it is apparently burthened 
with a heavy physique that is unsubdued to the mind within 
it. Had the tradition been that our Lord was merely peasant. 


‘born, not of high lineage, that he attracted men by his 


his calm authority, then such a 


with the tradition. But it 


piety only, and not by 
picture would be in keeping 
is just the contrary. John the Baptist feels this majesty 
of Christ so overpoweringly, that he declares himself unfit 
to unloose the latchet of his shoes. When our Lord speaks 
for the first time after his entrance on his ministry in 
the synagogue of his own village, Nazareth, and calmly 
tells his neighbours that on that day ‘‘the acceptable 
year of the Lord” is beginning for them, since he is sent to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovery of sight to the blind, ‘all bare him witness, and won- 
dered at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth, and 
they said, Is not this Joseph’s son?” ‘The difficulty was, for the 
moment, to believe that he was the carpenter, not to believe that 
he was Christ. Could the Virgin in Mr. Hunt's picture, had she 
turned from ‘the shadow of Death” to the form that cast 
that shadow, have felt the same difficulty? We can hardly 
conceive it. Mr. Hunt’s realism has been too much for 
him. H€ has taken the physique of the true race no doubt, 
but he has not transfigured that physique with the incar- 
nate Word. He has given us a Syrian youth with sweet 
and trembling love in his large eyes, but not the eternal 
mind to which Death and suffering are but new means of 
revealing itself to mankind. If in that upturned face we 
are meant to trace any anticipation of the darkness to come, 
it is not certainly the anticipation of serene love, but the anti- 
The picture 


the purple evening light, the relaxation of the wearied limbs of 
the strong labourer, and the melting of his wistful eyes as his 
mind glides away into troubled meditation, the exquisite moulding 
of the mother’s startled form, as she turns away from bending over 
her treasured heirloom of glory to gaze at the shadow of a shame 


| that is more than glory,—all are perfect in their way. But we said 


after long gazing, just as we said at first,—This is not the Christ; 
this is a peasant full of troubled hope and sanguine adoration, 
but not one who wears either the visible or invisible crown; in 
him no lines of eternal reason have moulded the flesh into a living 
tabernacle of kingly grace and truth; he may well be the Son of 
man, but can hardly be, in the special sense of Scripture, the Son 
of God. 





THE RELATION OF CRITICISM TO LIBEL. 
VHERE is a little common-sense left in the world still, and 
some of it belongs to Mr. Justice Brett, and the jury who on 
Thursday, in the case of “W. S. Gilbert v. the Pall Mall 
Gazette,” under his direction acquitted both libeller and libelled. 
Mr. Gilbert, author of ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” a really fine 
specimen of imaginative drama, had written, as everybody in 
London knows, a play called “ ‘lhe Wicked World,” which was 
brought out at the Haymarket, and ran for 175 nights, to the 
great delight, we doubt not, of Mr. Buckstone. The idea of the 
play, or rather fairy tale, was the intrusion of ordinary mortals, 
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se very vulgar, into a fairyland whose inhabitants have never | Mansel’s philosophy of the unconditioned, will be suing us for 
heard of mortal love, and are many of them curious to hear what asserting that the tendency of that philosophy is atheistic. 
itall means. Of course, such a design might be exquisitely and It is impossible for criticism to move in such fetters, just 
loftily pure—in which case half the audience would not have as impossible as it is for the drama to exist if dramatists are 
understood it—or it might leave room for any number of doubles to be silent about the relation of the sexes, which, with 
entendres; but Mr. Gilbert seems, by the almost universal consent its attendant emotion of jealousy, &c., has been the founda- 
of the critics, to have abstained from them, or from transgressing tion of dramatic plots from the dawn of literature. Critics 
the ordinary rules of a British theatre. Mr. Wills’s testimony may be and constantly are over-sensitive to minute blots; but 
to that point is direct, and to most men will seem decisive. so are authors, at least authors of the present day, who seem 
This, at all events, is the opinion of Mr. Justice Brett, who to think that criticism, unless favourable, is instinct with malice. 
had heard the play, and who, in his judgment, laid down the | Lessces of theatres are so completely of the same opinion that the 
doctrine, much needed now-a-days, that a drama is to be judged | old practice of hissing has almost ended, without, however, 
with a certain mental robustness, and not with “a girlish sensi- | producing any finer race of actors and actresses. We 
tiveness,” ever on the watch to expect offence. Literature, and| want a little more robustness of criticism, and welcome 
especially dramatic literature, cannot all be written for girls of |Mr. Justice Brett's words as we would a healthy breeze:— 
sixteen, who can be kept away from anything objectionable very | ‘‘'They should approach tho consideration of the subject with a 
easily. One critic, however, in the Pall Mall Gazette, whosigned | robust and manly feeling, and not with a sickly sentimentality, 
himself “* Amuetos,” either from that girlish sensitiveness or because | either with regard to the play or with regard to the criticism. It 
he believed he had detected in the play a sub-idea, which the | would not do for a jury who had to consider a play to ask them- 
public certainly never understood, wrote a vigorous and, from | selves whether there was some phrase in it which the most deli- 
his point of view, generally moderate criticism, but declared | cate-minded person would object to, neither would it do in dealing 
one scene to be barmaidish and another indecent in his! with the article to say that there were some phrases which the 
eyes. We did not see the play. ‘The two or three lines he | most sensitive author might complain of. ‘They should deal with 
quotes do not deserve his very severe opinion. Two of | the play as men with a knowledge of the world, who did not ex- 
them convey abuse of the world for laxities which on the | pect every kind of girlish sensitiveness to be applied to a play 
stage, at all events, have always been held to exist there,| which was given to the public in London. A similar feeling 
while the third is a repetition of an idea which has been | should actuate them in considering the article.” 
repeated a hundred thousand times. Ethais declares that he | 
is going back to a world where ‘* women are not devils till they’re ~~ 
dead,” a line which “ Amuetos , thinks should never have been | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
uttered in a theatre at all. Why not? Surely its prima facie mean- diese 
ingis that in every woman while living there is something to admire, | THE IRISH LORD CHANCELLOR. 
and that it is only after death the good qualities are forgotten. It 
may mean also that all women are at heart wicked, but if it 
does, that is nothing more than Pope said in plainer terms, 
and what every misogynist has repeated from the time of 
Eve. Millions of Christians believe that about all mankind, 
and say so every Sunday of their lives. If mere criticism 
on a whole sex, however savage, is to be considered inadmissible, 
where are we to stop ; or what are we to do to Mr. Tennyson, who 
tells us that ** Woman is but lesser man, and her passions, matched 
with mine, are as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto 
wine”? Is that indecent? ‘The object of the drama is the dis- 
play of the passions, and though strict rule must be kept, still it 
must not be so strict as to make the representation of ‘* Othello” 








| (To THe EpiIToR OF THE “SPEeCTATOR.”’) 

; Str,—I am directed by the Lord Chancellor to say that his atten- 
tion has been called to a paragraph in the Spectator of the 22ad 
inst., from which he learns that some controversy has arisen as to 
words alleged to have been spoken by him on a late occasion in 

| the Court of Appeal in Chancery. He desires me to inform you 

| that in any expressions which he uttered on the occasion in 
| question he did not, as seems to have been supposed, in any way 
| suggest or anticipate discussion in Parliament on the matter which 
had been the subject of observation between him and the Lord 
Justice of Appeal. [lis remarks had simply reference to the form 
| of the order in the cause of “ Paul v. Gillman,” and the necessity for 

. : : ~ oa: . | further consideration at another time—by the Court itself, and 

impossible, or the farewell —— & “* Romeo and Juliet = im~ | not outside of it—before a proposed addition to that order could 

modesty. Excessive prudery of that kind, besides cramping litera- | 


ar i | be adopted. 

ey aomaes oes F pamapereren sal aeineesl Ilis meaning must have been misunderstood in the confusion 
the way for the fierce reaction which always follows it. That, egy tg gms ot te Gig, Oe & we ay 
however, is not ‘‘Amuetos’s ” opinion, and it is on this point we | a aa soit , , . 

: 5 a! y I desires me log r troubl ou with 
consider the jury to have been so wise. ‘They applied to the critic | I ord O'Hagan . ww Se to apologise for troub ng Y 

. iP ‘ : , | this note on a subject of small importance to the public, but he 
precisely the principle they applied to the dramatist. Both were |... : ac 
innocent. With the exception of two words, which the mass of | thinks that as observations grounded on mistake have been made 

. ue ’ 


; . : one ... | upon it, the truth should be authoritatively stated.—I am, Sir, 
his readers did not understand, there is nothing in the criticism | .* Taceas Urwmeren. 


which ought fairly to have offended Mr. Gilbert, or roused in him | © 
that suspicion of a plot to write him down which is so frequent | 
with playwrights and musical composers. We cannot see why, if | 
a critic happens to entertain a girlish sensitiveness about the} THE LIBERTY OF NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS. 
Scenes or speeches which ought to be exhibited or spoken [To THR EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

in a theatre, he should not be allowed to say so; or Srr,—'The answer to the question whether a due liberty of religious 
why an author should, therefore, think his own character | thought is enjoyed most fully in Established or in Nonconformist 
maliciously attacked. Many writers condemn all theatres, plays, | Churches will depend on the kind of liberty which is thought 
actors, and playwrights as equally bad, and destined to the pit; | desirable, and on the conditions under which it is secured. If 
and if that is their idea,—as it was and nominally is that of the | what is desired be liberty to teach all shades of doctrine from the 
whole Quaker denomination at this moment,—why should they not | Roman to the Rationalistic border, we have it not, nor do we 
say so? They may feel it quite sincerely; they are, at all events, on care to have it. And if the condition of its exercise be the now 
the side of morality; and why in the world are they to be fined for natural and widely diverse interpretation of formularies which 
expressing their ideas, any more than those who from the pulpit the Legislature propounded distinctly with a view to “ uuiformity,” 
denounce the very same productions, not always without naming | we should repudiate it utterly. I am aware of course that the 
them? Moreover, they may feel it in all degrees, and be really | Legislature has relaxed the stringency of consent, but the Clergy 
as much annoyed when a coarseness is admitted into a play | have to use the Prayer-book as a whole in worship. We Noncon- 
a3 a Parisian audience would be if it were called on to witness formists should regard that as quite the most solemn way of 
one absolutely clean.” Their error—malice, of course, apart—is expressing our belief in the whole of it, in the natural sense which 
the better error of the two, and why is it alone to be silenced? would occur to the worshippers for whom the clergy undertake to 
Why not silence praise of coarseness too? Because the former’ be as a mouthpiece to God. But if what is desired be liberty to 
inflicts personal injury? Well, of course there are forms of develop, soberly, conscientiously, and with due thought for the 
literary attack which do injure, and must be repelled, but there weak, larger views and bearings of divine truth, and to bring forth, 
is a broad line between them and a hostile sketch of a play from as John Robinson said, new truth out of the divine words, then I 
aslightly prudish point of view. Authors seem to be getting so think that the Nonconformist need not fear comparison with 
thin-skinned, that by-and-by somebody, who believes in Dr- | Established Churches. 


"; 
Lord Chancellor's Secretary's Office, Four Courts, Dublin, Nov. 27. 
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No rigid proof is possible in such a matter. But it seems to me | far more detrimental thing for England than ia the pressans of 
that Nonconformist ministers have contributed quite as largely to | this omnipotent ‘‘ grocer” on the Nonconformist minister, How 
that general expansion of religious thought and belief which marks | many followers have Canon Girdlestone and Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
our times as the clergy of the Established Church. I travel a | —all honour to them both !—among the rural clergy ? Some of us 
good deal about the country, and visit many churches. Iam con- | have thought, in reading recent episcopal speeches, that we could 
stantly struck by the tone of vigorous independence which char- | read between the lines that the clergy do not speak out about 
acterises the theological ideas of the various ministers with whom | the shameful wrong and misery in their parishes, because they 
I come into contact. ‘They seem to me, on the whole, to think dare not. It was not a Nonconformist, but a well-known Clergy. 
and to speak very freely, and their congregations gladly suffer it. | man, of noble birth and large knowledge of the subject, who 
I think that clergymen are little aware of the amount of bold writing about the Agricultural Labourers’ movement, declared that 
original thought which their Nonconformist brethren are not only | his hope that it would be guided wisely and kept within 
allowed, but encouraged to offer to the people. | moderate bounds depended not at all on the clergy, but on the 

I knew an Independent minister some sixteen years ago who felt | influence of the Nonconformists, with whom the poor were in 
himself moved to promulgate theological ideas which were quite | closer fellowship. 
out of tune with the hard Calvinism which was then reigning in But the truth is that in all Churches it needs courage fed from 
our Churches. His own congregation stood at first much in | deeper than human springs to fight in the van of this battle of 
doubt of his teaching, but believing in his entire sincerity, and} progress. If we are told that it needs men of real spiritual 
valuing for themselves and their families that which was spiritual | courage aud power to bear up against the pressure of the world in 
in his ministry, they generally sustained him against all opposi- | our Voluntary Churches we agree heartily. Heaven, at any rate, 
tion, and gave him a standing-ground which nothing could shake discharges the weak and the timid from the function of teaching 
or destroy. My observation of that and other instances has con- | or ruling in the Church of God. One of the most precious ele. 
vinced me that, on the whole, there is no standing-ground at once | ments surely of liberty in a Church is the liberty of hearing great 
so honest and so firm as that of an Independent minister, if aman | teachers of truth. Few teachers of recent times have influenced 
feels moved by the spirit to break up new ground, and to try| men more widely and nobly than the late A. J. Scott and Dr, 
with reverence and earnestness to widen the circle of recognised | McLeod Campbell. I have heard eminent dignitaries of the 
truth. Church speak in the very strongest terms of the value of their 

Let us take another practical test. The doctrine of eternal | teaching to all Churches. They honoured an Independent pulpit 
punishment is one on which free thought is busily at work. ‘There | again and again by their ministrations, but in which of the pulpits 
are eminent Nonconformist ministers who hold and preach the of the “free” Establishment were they permitted to lift up their 
doctrine of the annihilation of the finally impenitent. I do not | voices for Christ and for mankind ? 
agree with them; it seems to me a miserable exodus from a| _[ rest in the conviction that if a minister among us has hold on 
tremendous difficulty. Others preach as clearly the doctrine of | the spiritual convictions and sympathies of his congregation—thig 
universal redemption. ‘Ihese teachers retain among us their | js essential, and ought to be so—they will be very tolerant of his 
position and influence, and are received with honour in our crotchets, and more than tolerant of his larger ideas. I doubt if 
churches everywhere, and their experience—and with many of | the whole world can furnish a standing- ground for spiritual freedom 
them it is no new one—would contrast happily, I imagine, with | at once so honest and so firm as the ministry of an Independent 
the sufferings with which similar deviations from the orthodox | Church.—I am, Sir, &c., J. BALDWIN Brown. 
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standard have been visited in the Anglican Church. Mr. 'Tidman, | Kent Villa, Brixton Hill, November 25 
C ’ ’ ame 


who has treated this subject with all the courtesy and candour 
which those who knew him would anticipate, is strong on our 


trust-deeds. It is one of our weak points. I have much to say | 


upon it, for 1 have had much to do with it, but space warns me | 
to forbear; I only say that it is the legacy of our forefathers, | 
which we are doing our best to get rid of. ‘There is no schedule 
of doctrine in the trust-deed of the church in which I preach at 
Brixton, and the tendency is strong and rapid in the direction of 
liberal views. | 
The name of Mr. Lynch has more than once been introduced 
into the discussion. I may claim to speak with some certainty on | 
that subject, as it was at my house that the once celebrated pro- 
test against his reviewers was drawn up and signed, while in 
whatever obloquy fell on the protesters I certainly in the fullest | 
measure shared. Some trouble for a time grew out of it no doubt, | 
but I never heard one of the number groan over it; Mr. Lynch | 
broke the neck of a great evil, for the influence of Dr. Campbell and | 
his school never recovered from the shock which it then received ; | 
and most of the men who signed that document are at this moment | 
among the most beloved and trusted ministers in our Churches. | 
And Mr. Lynch weathered the storm nobly. Yes, it is said, but | 
then he had a congregation of rare quality. Exactly so. But it | 
was not gathered for him by an Established clergyman. As an | 
Independent minister he gathered it, and was sustained and | 
strengthened by it, until his day’s work was nobly done, and he | 
went home to his longed-for rest. 
Men have to suffer sharply, we are told, if they venture out of | 
the beaten track in our ministry. I answer that the beaten track | 
is a fairly broad one, and if any feel pressed in the spirit to wander | 
further, they ought to be prepared to suffer. We hear a great | 
deal too much about these sufferings. It was not by swimming 
with the current that the first preachers of the kingdom turned 





MR. FORSTER’S SPEECH AT LIVERPOOQL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 
Srr,—There are some passages in Mr. Forster’s speech at Liverpool 
which put so clearly the case for a measure of universal compulsion, 
and the political difficulties in the way of it, that I venture to 
recall the attention of your readers to them. 

‘They are all the more important because they occur in a speech 
as remarkable for the presence, throughout its whole length, of 
candour, carefulness of statement, and fairness to both sides of the 
question, as certain recent articles against the educational policy 
of the Government were remarkable for the absence of those 
qualities. It was also as carefully free from any tinge of bitter- 
ness as the articles alluded to were purposely bristling with stings. 

Mr. Forster’s case for universal compulsion was this: he 
admitted the inefficiency of the secular teaching in existing 
schools, as shown by the small number of children passing the 
higher standards, but he pointed out clearly the main cause of 
this inefficiency to be ‘* because we have not secured regular attend- 
ance of the children.” And he further stated that ‘* the managers 

f both School Boards and the Voluntary managers felt it hard to 
be charged with the faults of education when they almost all arose 
from non-attendance or irregularity of attendance.” Then follows 
this passage, on applying compulsory attendance to the whole 
kingdom :— 

“Tam as anxious as any member of a School Board or any member 
of any society to see a measure of compulsion applied to the whole 
kingdom... .. After most carefully looking into the question of the 


possibility of having general compulsion for the kingdom, I should be 
ready to produce a measure which I think would cover the whole king- 


| dom, but I should be quite sure it would entirely fail of success... 


if it did not avoid these two things:—First, you must not compel 4 





“upside-down” the world. There are magpies enough in all} parent to send his child past the school that he likes in order to gointo 
Churches, it ought not to be too easy for them to chatter novelties. one you like, but he does not; secondly, you must not compel the ee 
The suffering which attends on the opening-out of new truths is | P*¥ers to build [Board] schools merely because you prefer that Pail 

$ ‘ * ’ ° | children should be sent to them. Lf men who are in earnest in — to 
one of the blessed pais of progress. It 1s Heaven 8 own ordinance } education are 80 convinced of the necessity of compulsion that they can 
to secure that the men who are set forth as leaders shall have | admit these two conditions, I believe it will be comparatively easy to pass 
strength not to speak only, but to endure. | such a measure.” 

I feel the full force of my friend Mr. Church’s argument as to | Now, what is the real objection of those who, in the interests of 
the working of Nonconformity in small populations, and indeed | education, and putting aside sectarian motives, object to these 
anywhere where there are narrow minds and hearts. He hits a| two conditions? They say they object to the schools being left 
blot in our system, and in his owa. I firmly believe that the| during the hours of secular instruction under the control of 
influence of country “society ” on “‘ the neighbouring rector” is a| managers irresponsible to the public, and of whose denominational 
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~sivities they are afraid. Let a School Board have control 
during the hours of secular teaching, and they will be content. 

There is, I believe, a way in which this difficulty may be 
honestly met, with advantage to all parties concerned, with a 
very little mutual concession. I take the hint from the pathetic 
appeals of the Bishops and Lord Salisbury for funds to pay for 
denominational inspection of the religious teaching in Voluntary 
schools, and their complaints that under the working of the 
Revised Code and Government inspection the teachers work up 
to the requirements of the inspectors, rather than the wishes of the 
managers. I do not contend that the present Government inspec- 
tion once or twice a year is sufficient to secure on behalf of the 
public all the control that is wanted to remove the objection 
under consideration, but I do contend that if the system of 
Government inspection were considerably extended and modified, 
with a careful aim to meet this objection—if it were made less 
spasmodic and more steady and constant, less of an annual 
examination and more of a careful watching of the general 
efficiency and earnestness of the teaching—it might be made to 
meet the requirements of the case. 

There are, no doubt, prejudices in many quarters ‘against re- 
Jiance on State inspection, owing to clerical traditions attached to 
the office of Inspector. But I believe Mr. Forster has appointed 
no fresh clerical inspectors since the Act of 1870, and probably 
these prejudices would die out as the traditions attached to the 
office became more purely educational. When the successful 
career of a schoolmaster has been seen to lead up to an inspector- 
ship as often as it has in the past led to a bishopric, both offices 
will gain in dignity and in public estimation. 

Shall I be met by the answer that responsibility to the Educa- 
tion Department is a different thing from responsibility to a School 
Board ? 

It isso. But in a rural parish it seems to me to be likely to be 
a better thing. Which of the two plans would be the more likely 
oue to secure efficiency, in the interests of the public in a rural 
parish,—responsibility to the Education Department under a 
thorough system of inspection, or responsibility to a School Board 
on which the dreaded influence of squire and clergyman would be 
s0 likely to be all but supreme? And be it remembered, it is 
about these rural schools that there is so much anxiety expressed. 

Are we to see another session pass by without a measure of 
general compulsion? I am not one of those who think that such 
a question as national education can be settled with a stroke of 
the pen. I said in 1870 that Mr. Forster bad but marked out the 
ground-plan of a building which it would take years to get even 
out of the ground. But I do feel that it is time to go on, and 
that another year’s delay would be very much to be deplored. I 
believe the Act of 1870 to have been the beginning of a better day 
for the working-classes in our rural districts, but I confess that 
for all that, I feel ashamed, when I talk to working-men about it, 
that now, after three years, while the Act has been applied in the 
towns, in these rural districts so many children are still left to 
pick up a vicious education in the streets, and that it is doubtful 
whether even in the coming session of Parliament the benefits of 


the Act will be extended to them. —I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Sresoum. 





BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTION, 
(To THE EpITroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—Can it be that the uneasy, half-conscious yearning of the 
Spectator to find the League in fault or in misfortune was alto- 
gether subdued within you when last week you ‘‘ evolved ” a most 
remarkable article ? 

Tam not a member of the League, nor am I prepared to tread 
the length and breadth of its platform, but as an inhabitant of 
Birmingham, and as one not without information on the subject 
ef the recent School-Board election, I cannot but feel that your 
article of last Saturday argues a hasty misconception of facts 
which is signally inconsistent with your general reputation for 
fairness and accuracy. I will take one or two instances only :— 

1, You say:—‘ Even in Birmingham, the stronghold of the 
extreme Radicalism, the Secularists, on a fair system of voting, 
bave only just obtained a bare majority of the Board.” 

The fact is that the eight candidates at the head of the 
poll were the only ‘‘Secularist” candidates nominated. I need 
hardly, therefore, point out that no more than eight could have 
been elected. But it is evident from an analysis of the voting, 
that eight Liberals, and no more, were landed, simply and solely 
because eight Liberals and no more started on the voyage. 

2. You say :—‘‘In point of fact, about 63 per cent. of the 
constituency were induced by the intense vehemence of the Bir- 


mingham contest to vote,” and as ‘‘ many as 37 per cent. remained 
unpolled.” On maturer consideration, would you not admit that 63 
percent. is a very large vote for a large constituency to give on an 
education question? Can you point out a vote anything like as 
large given on the same question in any other equally large con- 
stituency? Nor can apathy be fairly laid to the charge of the 37 
per cent. whose votes were not recorded. I am assured by those 
intimately acquainted with Birmingham electoral statistics that 17 
per cent. is not too high an estimate of the number of those who 
have died or removed since the last registration, or who, from 
illness or other causes, were unable to vote. And when we con- 
sider how many feeble ones abstained, not because they were in- 
different, but because they feared to offend the one side or the 





| other, the per-centage of ‘‘apathetics,” pure and simple, is mar- 
'vellously diminished. The 63 per cent. is plainly too small, and 
| the 37 per cent. far too large, to represent actual voting power ; 
| neither is the division a perfect gauge of the enthusiasm of the 
| constituency. Iam informed on good authority that a larger vote 
is not to be expected at the Parliamentary election. 

| That it was mere “ strategy ” for the “ Secularists ” to assume 
| the name of * Liberals "—that a child “has a right to hear of 
| God” from “the teachers whom the State imposes on him ”"— 
| that ‘* the tender mercies of voluutary effort” have been, are, and 
| will be cruel to Christianity—are characteristic ‘* possessions ” which 
| no correspondent, charm he never so wisely, would be wise in 
| hoping to exorcise from the inner consciousness of the Spectator. 
By the way, you have always a great respect for practical diffi- 
culties. May I congratulate you on having discovered, by the 
light of recent School-Board elections, certain serious practical 
difliculties in the cumulative vote?—I am, Sir, &>., M. A. 

| [Our correspondent's questions are evidently not meant to be 
| answered, but to produce a rhetorical effect by being put, and to 
| that we leave them, only remarking that we did not in the least 
| deny that the Birmingham vote was much more nearly a full 
| popular vote than any other we have heard of, though we pointed 
| out that it was not so much beyond the Manchester vote as to 
| render the contrast between the two one between a popular 
and middle-class vote; and also that one of the quotations 
from our article marked in inverted commas is inexact and mis- 


: tage 
leading.—Eb. Spectator.] 


(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srtr,—In your remarks in this week’s Spectator on the results of 
| the Birmingham School-Board election, you seem to me to under- 
| estimate the significance of the numbers who voted. 63 per cent. 
| does not at first sight seem a very large proportion. But it must 
be borne in mind, in contrasting School-Board with Parliamentary 
| elections, that the potential voters in the former case include a 
| very large proportion of women, whose voting propensity has not 
| yet been cultivated by practice. The proportion of those on the 
| register incapacitated by infirmity, illness, absence from home, or 
| other causes, could scarcely be set down as less than one-sixth, 

which would reduce the voluntary abstentions to from one-fifth to 
| one-sixth, or say 15 to 20 per cent., surely showing an unusual 
| amount of interest in the result. In the case of the Liverpool 
| School Board, with which you contrast it, the same mode of deal- 

ing with the 42 per cent. actual voters would leave the voluntary 
| abstentions at 40 per cent. at the least, or more than double the 
| number in the case of Birmingham. 
| Firmly persuaded that the principles of the Birmingham League 
| are the principles of civil and religious liberty with which the 

Liberal party has so long been associated (and from which it is 
with great pain and regret that I see the Spectator dissociating 
itself), Iam anxious that the significance of this great victory 
| should not be underrated, but that those who all over the country 
| are earnestly fighting in the cause of the so-called ‘+ Secularist ” 
| candidates against the Clerical party, should be encouraged there- 
| by to relinquish nothing of the great principle involved in the 





' 


| struggle.—I am, Sir, &c., 


| y ° ? ¢ 
| Savile Club, London, Nov, 23. Atrrep W. BENNETT. 





THE EPIGRAMS ON NAPOLEON'S SNUFF-BOX. 
{To Tne Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
| Sir,—No more striking proof could be given of the neglect by 
the present generation of a poet who delighted some of the best 
|and greatest of their forefathers, than is afforded by the letter of 
| your correspondent “ X.” in your number of November 22. He 
‘asserts Cowper to be the author of the “* Two Epigrams” he 
| quotes (the latter, I believe, incorrectly). Now Cowper died in 
| 1800, and the snuff-box which Lady Holland was urged by Lord 
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v5 SES aE. a aR ag at ag aa : : . ae 
Carlisle (not Moore) to reject was left to her by Napoleon L., His malice revealing ; 
whose death took place in 1821! It might have been better 
May 1 add (what will be obvious to every one conversant with In tone, taste, and feeling. 
Cowper's life and poems) that the author of Then he stuck like a leech, 
* Forced from homo and all its pleasures ” In a * violent” speech, 
would have been the last person to indulge in the sneer at philan- To each word of that letter, 
thropy contained in the second line of the epigram,— Which might have been better. 
| y ; 4 a 6b 14 
“Lady! accept the gift a hero wore, When = office he plander d, 
In spite of all this philanthropic stuff, When out of it thunder’d, 
Let not three verses written by a boro And frequently “ blunder’d,” 
Prevent your ndyentp ime) taking snuff, And nobody wonder’d ; 
—and that he who wrote the lines beginning,— For he ne’er was exact 
“War is a game which, were their subjects wise, } As to matters of fact, 
Kings would not play at. j Or in giving a lift 
would not have attached any special value to a relic of one of the To the fame of Dean Swift. 
greatest conquerors whom the world ever suffered from ? As a writer he ever 
Cowper was himself eminently philanthropic, and had an in- | Was bitter and clever ; 
tense aversion to unnecessary wars. In politics he belonged to | Most in Satire abounding, 
‘tthe Old Whig” party, was an ardent patriot, and an enthusi- And motives confounding. 
astic admirer of Chatham. I always fancied Byron to be the | When Dizzy died, 
author of the epigram No. 2. It will be remembered that he had | Nobody cried ; 
no good-will towards Lord Carlisle.—I am, Sir, &c., M.D. L. And there’s nobody weeping 
= Where Dizzy lies sleeping. oe 


MR. O’DONNELL AND THE HOME-RULE CONFERENCE. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’} 


S1r,—In reference to some editorial observations in your issue of | 


last week, I have to assure you that one of the members of the 


Conference recently engaged in the loyal, wise, and necessary | 


endeavour to introduce improved relations between the kingdom 
of Ireland and the Imperial Crown was, indeed, Mr. F. H. 
O'Donnell, ‘‘ of the Spectator,” according to the 
Guardian's report, and of several other journals to which he has the 
honour of giving an independent support. is solidarity with 
each of the organs of public opinion with which he has been or 
may be connected begins and ends of course with the extent to 
which his principles allow him to accept the duties that he is 
authorised to discharge. Any lower conception of an indepen- 
dent journalist’s position would unquestionably be repudiated by 
the Spectator, and has never been entertained by yours, &c., 
F. Hueu O'DONNELL. 

[We needed no explanation from Mr, O'Donnell to assure us 
absolutely that it was on no representation of his that he was 
apparently regarded by the Manchester Guardian as the represen- 
tative of this journal in the Home-Rule Conference. But with 
all our respect for him, which is very sincere, we thought it un- 
desirable that the disinterested support which our journal has 
given to the various changes included in Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 


gramme of * justice to Ireland,” should be misinterpreted into any | 


leaning to the principles either of Home Rule or of Roman Catholi- 
cism, to which Mr. O’Dounell’s earnest adhesion is well known, 
but with which, of course, it is quite impossible for this journal to 
feel any political or religious sympathy.—Ep. Spectator. ] 











POETRY. 
“TWO THAT SLEEP, AND ONE THAT WATCHETH.” 


[SUGGESTED BY THE PICTURE BY S, SOLOMON.] 
‘**CouLp ye not watch one hour?” ‘The hour is late, 
And the chill air is drowsy, and they sleep ; 
Two; but one sleeps not; he whose love was great, 
And who was greatly loved, his watch will keep. 
The stars are clear, but not to them his eyes 
Turn, to win patience from their patient light ; 
Still on the earth he keeps his stedfast sight, 
And bid to watch, so watches for surprise. 
And so to his unsleeping eyes was given 
To see his Master’s agony, that drew 
That sweat of blood ; to hear that cry of woe,— 
*Tis thus with those three priceless gifts of Heaven ; 
Hope sleeps, and Faith may slumber, but the few 
Who really love, nor sleep nor slumber know. 
F. W. BovurDIL1on. 








A DISTINGUISHED POLITICAL 
CHARACTER. 

HERE lies poor Dizzy, 

In life so busy 

With intrigue and riot, 

And now so quiet! 

He wrote Grey a letter 


EPITAPH ON 


Manchester | 








BOOKS. 
> 
THE FUR COUNTRY.* 
WueEn M. Jules Verne, the only French writer of genuine boys’ 
books, in the sense in which English people understand that class of 
literature, collects the wonderful facts and curious speculations of 
science, the desperate adventures and astonishing escapes of in- 
trepid exploration, into a narrative of possible achievement, he 
appeals to his young readers with a legitimate claim to success, 
and with certainty of achieving it. Boys have read his Trip to the 
Moon with pleasure, no doubt, but their pleasure lacks the exciting 
| ingredient of possible emulation ; it is only of the nature of those 
fairy-tales which boys are apt to despise, it does not set them 
dreaming of a time when they, too, might perhaps go to the moon ; 
they are perfectly well aware that nobody ever did go there, and 
that it cannot be done. Whereas, Mr. Kingston’s boy-readers, Sir 
Samuel Baker’s, even Captain Mayne Reid’s, may dream of the 
great ocean, of the lands that lie under the sun, and of sierra and 
savannah, of sahara and steppe, of prairie and campo, ravine and 
mine, of jungle and cajion, cavern and ice-field, of tropical forest 
and rocky wastes, of crocodile-peopled rivers, creeping sluggishly 
through reed-glowing swamps, of terrible rapids and sparkling 
| cataracts in the land of the fir, the pine, and the grizzlies; and of all 
| these marvels as within their possible reach. ‘They, too, may “up 
| and seek the Southern seas, leave cold and care behind!” ‘They, 
| too, may ‘see the sun rise redly up to shine for half a year,” or 
| tread the sands where the “ Lion king on desert-throne has all the 
been for Lis own!” nor are the wonders of the great deep 
| beyond their reach, too, though after tempting them with the 
| most fascinating descriptions, their favourite authors conscien- 
| tiously warn them against running away to sea. Much of the 
| incomparable and immortal charm of Robinson Crusoe is the cir- 
cumstantial realism which made us all believe when we were boys 
that we could do what Robinson did; each of us, by himself; 
jin the glorious independence of solitude, tempered only by 
|the dog, the parrot, and the goat. Of course, the ship 
|that was to take us off to England, home, renown, tips, 
}and tail-coats, arrived ‘in the offing ”—fascinating phrase— 
after a year or two, but that is a detail. Every one of us 
has seen his crop of corn sprouting, and heard himself called 
| ** Poor Robin Crusoe” in his fancy, or if he hasn’t, he deserves 
| to belong to that decorous party of Swiss emigrants who might all 
| have gone to the bottom and welcome, for us. Old Peter Parley, 
| too, was a great benefactor to us in our boyhood ; and we fear he 
| is not sufficiently appreciated by the boys of the present. What 
| wonderful use he made of the materials within his reach, meagre 
| as they were, in comparison with the stores at the disposal of the 
| writers of to-day! Much trustworthy geography was learned 
from those thick, broad, gilt-edged books, together with sound 
views upon whales, sharks, the maternal instincts of the Polar and 
other bears, and the management of boats under difficulties. 
Supposing Peter Parley, the late Captain Hall of the Polaris, 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer,and Mr. Parker Gilmore were to collaborate 
in the production of a boy’s book, the result would probably be 








* The Fur Country, or Seventy Degrees North Latitude. Translated from the French 
of Jules Verne. By N. D'Anyers. London: Sampson Low and Co 
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gomething like the Fur Country, the latest contribution of M. 
Jules Verne to boy-literature. It is less ingenious than his 77rip to 
the Moon—which was, indeed, too ingenious—but far more in- 
teresting ; and notwithstanding a little tell-tale artificiality which 
bespeaks the manufactured article too plainly in the ratherstiff trans- 
lation, it is wonderfully well done. Leading physical features of the 
Arctic regions, the striking phenomena and daring deeds of 
exploration and endurance, are pressed into the service of a party 
of hardy adventurers, who dramatise them in action. There are 
some comic elements in the book, notably the women. Of course, 
no Frenchman would dream of sending two Frenchwomen to 
the Arctic Sea ; equally, of course, he would not exclude ladies 
from any scene of interest and heroism. So M. Jules Verne 
despatches a famous English female traveller, Mrs. Paulina 
Barnett, and her ‘‘ faithful Madge,” in company with Lieutenant 
Jaspar Hobson, Serjeant Long, Corporal Joliffe and his Canadian 
wife, a certain MacNab and his wife, John Rae, and sixty soldiers 
or employés of the Hudson's Bay Company, to seventy degrees 
north latitude, in search of unexhausted fur country. Mrs. 
Paulina Barnett, a “laureate” of the Royal Society, is a very 
amusing person, endowed with every quality desirable under the 
circumstances, especially with robust health and an indifference 


to climate which might fairly astonish an Esquimaux ; and when | 
we learn that she and Madge have journeyed ‘‘up the Brahma- | 


pootra as far as the mountains of ‘Thibet, across an unknown 
corner of New Holland, from Swan Bay to the Gulf of Car- 
penteria,” we are prepared for charming and instructive reminis- 
cences of travel to be exchanged between her and the faithful 
Madge during the darksome hours of the Arctic winter. 


The perfect seriousness of ihe tone, and the admirable realism | 


of the details—for instance, a complete history of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and a neat abstract of the position and prospects 
of their trade, all made interesting—the danger, and yet the 
facility of the proceedings of the party, the cunning blending 
of romance and common-place, ‘render the story fascinating to 
older readers than the lucky boys. 


a jewel among commanders ;—though the translator makes him | 


address Mrs. Paulina as ‘‘ Madam” in every sentence, which is 
rather absurd in English under the exceedingly precarious, not to 
say desperate circumstances,—and the discipline of the exploring | 
party under his command is ideally perfect. ‘The farewell festival | 
at Fort Reliance is capitally narrated, and the programme is thus 
seriously stated :— 


“On the morning of the 16th April, Lieutonant Jaspar Hobson and 
his party were ready to start. The route across the known districts 
between the Slave Lake and that of the Great Bear, beyond the Arctic | 
Circle, was already determined. Jaspar Hobson was to make for Fort 
Confidence, on the northern extremity of the latter lake, and he was to 
revictual at Fort Enterprise, a station two hundred miles further to the 
north-west, on the shores of the Snare Lake. By travelling at tho rate 
of fifteen miles a day the Lieutenant hoped to halt there about the 
beginning of May. From this point the expedition was to take tho | 
shortest route to Cape Bathurst, on the North-American coast. It was | 
agreed that in a year Captain Craventy should send a convoy with pro- 
visions to Cape Bathurst, and that a detachment of the Lieutenant’s 
men was to go to meet this convoy, to guide it to the spot where the 
new fort was to be erected This plan was a guarantee against any 
adverse circumstances, and left a means of communication with their 
encmeinees open to the Lieutenant and his voluntary companions 
in exile.” 


From the start of the exploring party with their dog-sledges for 
their grim journey in the snow, the interest is ever increasing, and 
the story is so admirably managed, that though hardly an incident 
of hardship, danger, dread, or‘suffering with which Arctic travels 
have made us acquainted is omitted, no absurd effect is produced, 
nor is the Munchausen element is admitted. The individuals 
of the party come out in their several characters with well sustained 
effect, and Thomas Black, the English astronomer who joins the 
party at Fort Enterprise, and who, having come to see the solar | 
eclipse of 1860, and nothing else, declines to be interested in any 

other subject, is worthy of M. Edmond About. The story of the 

long winters and the suffering which drove the wild beasts into a 

strange companionship with man, of the terrible discovery made | 
by Lieutenant Hobson (which our strong sympathy with the boys 
forbids us prematurely to disclose), and the wonderful episode of 
Hope Island, are admirably conceived, and skilfully supple- 
mented by scientific facts. ‘The numerous illustrations are | 
for the most part good, but it must be admitted that some of 

them are unintentionally comic, as, for instance, one which represents 
Mrs. Paulina Barnett stepping daintily over the ice in 70° N. L., 

in smart boots, and a trim Paris jacket merely trimmed with fur ; | 
and another, in which the officers, with very accurate shirt-collars | 
and wristbands, are poking the ice-masses with tasselled canes. | 
On the other hand, the tearing sledge-dogs are grand, and the | 


| 


Lieutenant Jaspar Hobson is | 


| we do not know what disparagement means. 


| icebergs and the bears are tremendous, especially one huge bear of 
(exceptional sagacity, whose acquaintance we have made with 
pleasure quite equal to that of any boy: 





MR. JOHN MORLEY ON EDUCATION.* 

Ir does great credit to the complete sincerity and candour of the 
author of the intemperate book before us,—just republished by Mr. 
John Morley, the editor of the Fortnightly, from the pages of that 
magazine,—that he should have hastened to insert the very instruc- 
tive article which one of our former inspectors of schools, and one 
of the ablest of them, Mr. J. G. Fitch, contributed to the November 
number of the same periodical, in refutation of the utterly falla- 
cious statistics on which Mr. Morley’s telling papers had 
been founded. But for that extraneous proof of his earnest wish 
to see the facts exactly as they are, we should certainly have judged 
from these pages,—and should, of course, have judged erroneously, 
—that Mr. Morley was writing in the temper in which, if anyone 
had proved to him that his views were not supported by the facts, 
he would simply have said, and felt, ‘‘so much the worse for the 
facts.” Nothing is more remarkable in the volume than the 
degree to which Mr. Morley’s thought is penetrated by unreasoned, 
' naked assumptions of his own view of the points in dispute. He 
writes not unfrequently with intemperate ferocity of the clergy 
‘and of all who think that the denominational machinery of educa- 
tion cannot safely be dispensed with, but he does not deign even 
| to attempt to prove his main thesis—of which there are by this 
time many tests open to him—that, in rural and semirural 
| districts, School Boards elected by the ratepayers would be vastly 
|superior educational instruments to the old denominational 
Boards of Managers. If he would take the trouble 
to make the investigation in detail—there are, we believe, 
not a few School Boards in Wales which are quite sufficiently 
rural to make it a fair one—we should be much surprised to find 
that his a priori views were fairly borne out by his facts. ‘The fact 
is, if we may judge by this volume, that he bas never really given 
|a fair hearing to the bypothesis that, in the absence of any really 
good educational materials for efficient popular management in the 
rural districts, the voluntary agencies, which, whatever their 
defects, have at least had zeal of a sort and experience of a sort, are 
positively superior to any which a popular election, held with the 


| 


| sordid fear of an education-rate dangling before the eyes of the 
| people, could produce, unless at least the old voluntary agencies 
|are enlisted heartily on the side of the new method. 


Through- 
out his volume Mr. Morley simply rails at those who fear, 
in the interests of education alone, the violent substitution of 


| Boards elected by an indifferent people, —with ignorant farmers, per- 


haps, in the ascendant,—for voluntary agencies which, with all their 


| drawbacks, have at least given the people whatever education they 


have. He does not even try to prove that such persons are wrong, 
‘¢ Nothing would be more ignoble,” says Mr. Morley on one page, 
in a moment of that candour which is evidently indigenous 
in him, though liable to laws of singularly enduring obscura. 
tion, “than any attempt to disparage the services of the clergy 
in the spread of instruction.” But if that attempt is not very 
energetically and sometimes even maliciously made in this book, 
For ourselves, we 
heartily agree with Mr. Morley when he goes on to say, * Still it 
is rather hard that the fact of the clergy having done a little in 
the past, should prevent the nation from doing a great deal in the 
future.” No one can recognise more clearly than we do the 
unfortunate and unworthy character of the jealousy felt by 
the clergy of the agency of School Boards. We believe that there 
are now hundreds, perhaps thousands, of suburban or quasi- 
saburban parishes where School Boards would reinvigorate the 
whole system of education, and where it is the jealousy felt by 
the clergy of them, and nothing else in the world, which hag 
prevented their being established. Cordially do we concur with 
Mr. Fitch when he says :—‘‘'The curious unwisdom which led 
many of the clergy during past years to oppose the management 


| clauses designed to secure a share in the management to laymen, 


and to resist the introduction of the conscience-clause, and thus to 
cast away much of the influence they might easily have retained, 
now causes them in many places to discredit the School Boards, to 
oppose their establishment, and to denounce them as godless in- 
stitutions, which they certainly are not and need not be, but 
which they may easily become if the ministers of religion refrain 
from joining them.” But while we hold this very strongly, we 





1 * The Struggle for National Education. By John Morley. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 

2. Statistical Fallacies respecting Public Instruction, ByJ.G. Fitch, Being Article 
IV. in the Fortnight!y Review for November. 
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are quite as sure that a change for which urban and many | least in the purely rural districts, this still is so; that the clergy. 
suburban districts are ripe, is one which would ruin the imper- | man and the Dissenting minister are far more competent and he 


fect educational agencies of the properly rural districts. 


That | more anxious to promote the education of the people than the 


is why we have advocated the extension of compulsion to the | nominees of the ratepayers generally would be; nay, that the 


rural districts in a careful and tentative manner, which would not | 


require or indirectly compel for the present the transference 


. . . ! 
of the inspected elementary schools now existing there to | 


any merely elected Board, since such a Board would 
be, probably, greatly inferior to the existing Boards of 


sectarian managers in breadth of view and efficiency. Again, 
what we wonder at in Mr. Morley’s book is this :—tbat 
while he has to admit that Scotland owes its now centuries-old 
system of parochial schools to theological zeal, while Prussia owes 


her national schools in large measure to a like system of clerical | 


inspection, and while it is simply matter of fact that England and 
Wales owe nearly all the education they have to religious agencies, 
and while he has little but the American education system, estab- 
lished under totally different conditions, and never a compulsory 
system iu any but the most experimental fashion, and then in the 
smallest areas,—so, at least, Americans assure us, contrary to Mr. 


Morley’s evident impression, —to hold up to us as his type of whatis | 


good, he should yet absolutely assume, without a particle of proof, 
that all that is bad in our very rudimentary system is due to the 
theological or sectarian motive, and that the abandonment of that 
motive, and the abrupt substitution of a national representative 
system allover England, would result in a sudden and vast change 
for the better. 
ing system is,—and that it is not nearly so poor as Mr. Morley’s 
argument virtually assumes Mr. Fitch’s paper abundantly shows, 
—a system of uniform election in the rural districts would 
giva a far worse result for a long time to come, and 
that the often narrow (if you will) religious motive which set 
on foot the educational movement, can, as yet, no more be dis- 
pensed with, or even be accepted only where it is transformed into 
a broad and generous faith in all true education as essentially reli- 
gious, than you cau dispense with clannishness in an early stage 
of society, as a germinal form of patriotism, or with ambition in 
politics as a moving spring of public spirit. Mr. Morley has such 


a deep contempt for the ordinary forms of the religious aud sec- | “-""'“ : ig 
| Fitch’s on the comparative efficiency of the two classes of teachers, 


tarian earnestness of this country, that he wholly neglects to 
verify the existence of any force which will take its place, if that 
is to be cavalierly snubbed by our legislation. 

In fact, this book is more of a clever diatribe than an argument. 
Its evidence that our schools are still extremely inefficient is con- 
vincing, but what is the use or fairness of comparing a system 
which is only just beginning to work on any scale at all commen- 


surate with the national need, with systems like the Prussian and 
’ v7 j 


the Scotch, which have now long been deeply rooted throughout 
both countries? What Mr. Morley has to show, is that if we get 
rid suddenly of the denominational system in rural England, we 
shall get something better, and not something worse; and he not 
only does not show it, but he does not attempt to do so. The only 
particle of comparative evidence on the subject which he brings iu 
this book, is an infinitesimal morsel in relation to denominational 
and undenominational training schools for teachers (see note on page 


55), and this morsel of evidence he himself, with his usual candour | 


where a fact is too distinctly outlined to be misrepresented by pre- 
judice, admits to be quite indequate, though he calls it ‘a 
striking comment on the relative efficiency of the two systems.” 
But even there he is comparing not what he himself wants,—the 
efliciency of a secular motive with the efficiency of a religious 
motive, but the efficiency of a broad (uusectarian) religious 
motive, with a narrow or sectarian one; and he ought to 
know that those many friends of the religious system whom 
he insists on ignoring, sincerely regard the former as the 
higher and more efficient motive of the two. In point of 
fact, the British or unsectarian training schools have always 
been religious and even theological in a high degree, so much so, 
that the Unitarians have bitterly complained of them as not 
truly unsectarian. The only morsel of evidence, then, which Mr. 
Morley gives that the religious arriere pensce to which he attributes 
such pernicious educational results, is more injurious to secular 
knowledge than it is beneficial to religious knowledge, teils rather 
on the side of the value of religious zeal in educational work. It 
is, of course, a truism that the time spent on Scriptural edu- 
cation must be, in fact, deducted from secular education. But the , 
question which Mr. Morley never puts, is, whether the religious 
motive does not carry with it enough educational zeal to 
result in more and better attention to secular teaching, than the 


merely philanthropic and self-interested motives would ensure | 
All the most experienced authorities tell us that, at | 


without it. 


We hold, on the contrary, that poor as our exist- | 





religious teaching which takes so prominent a place in denomina- 
tional schools, is not unfrequently of a kind to awaken more interest 
in the children than the teaching of the three R’s itself. Such 
religious teaching is generally no doubt inexact, narrow, sometimes 
vulgar teaching, but nevertheless being inspired by a keen motive 
it will awaken a moral interest which is of the first importance to 
the intelligence of the child. Mr. Morley says the teachers of our 
primary schools are utterly bad, and that they have been made go 
by the denominational agency, which would not allow them to 
come “fresh” to secular lessons. What does Mr. Fitch, an ex. 
inspector, say ?— 


“Tt has fallen to my lot to investigate the condition of many ; 





vamimar- 
schools, of private and other secondary schools of great pretensions; po 
I can safely assert, that relatively to the work which has to be done, J 
| know of no such skilful, vigorous, and successful teaching as is to be 
found in our inspected elementary schools. In the power of a lay ting 
means to ends, of presenting knowledge in an interesting and telling 
way to a learner’s mind, of managing large numbers, and of obtaining 
the maximum of intellectual result with the minimum of time and 
mechanism, the trained schoolmasters and mistresses are far superior 
not only to the teachers of private-adventure schools, but even to those 
of most public institutions, They form in fact the only class of teachers 
in England who have received systematic professional training. They 
have been instructed not only in the subjects bearing on their school 
work, but in the art of teaching and of school management. And the 
difference between those who have and those who have not received 
such training is enormous, and became more manifest to me every day 
a3 my acquaintance with the higher class of schools increased. §o far 
from its being true that ‘mechanical methods,’ ‘mere cram and drill,’ 
are the characteristic features of the primary schools, it has seemed to 
me that whereas in the majority of private, endowed, and other schools 
for higher instruction, far too much of the discipline consisted of rote 
lessons, written exercises, and ‘telling to learn,’ there was a tendency 
to the opposite faults among the trained teachers, many of whom are 
disposed to rely too much upon oral teaching, and, in their zeal to appeal 
to a child’s reason, and to stimulate his active powers, are apt to neglect 
the due cultivation of memory and exactness.” 

Now as Mr. Morley is well aware that the teachers in our grammar- 
schools are not generally diverted from preparation for their 
secular lessons by any denominational zeal, this testimony of Mr. 


strikes us as exceedingly significant. 

‘The truth is that Mr. Morley’s brilliant diatribe is penetrated 
with misleading and often passionate assumptions. He is working 
with men who believe in the educating power of religious in- 
fluences, but it is perfectly plain that his own deepest belief is that 
these things ought to have no place in popular education, or, a3 hein 
one place incidentally and so allusively expresses it that we only 
get a hint of his meaning, *‘ a Chesterfield’s religion ” is ‘“* that of 
all wise men,” but one ‘‘ which no wise man ever told.” We venture 
tosay that if a profound contempt for the ordinary religious teach- 
ing did not run through every page of Mr. Morley’s book, we 
should not be scolded so fiercely as we are for not being quite 
content with the League’s kind permission to let priests, clergy- 
men, Dissenting ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and so forth, 
teach voluntary classes in the school buildings out of school 
hours :— 

“Tf the religious difficulty aroso from sincere religious conviction, it 
would be completely met by this simple c ro in school administra- 
tion. Candidates for Parliament tell us they are against any scheme 
that will separate religious from secular instruction. They really talk 
nonsense. Tho separation has already been definitely settled by the 
Conscience Clause, which insists on the religious instruction being 
strictly confined to a certain time at the beginning or end of the day’s 
work, and punishes any attempt to evade this separation by with- 
drawal of the grant. All we ask is that for the avoiding everlasting 
feud,.in the first place, and for the sake of leaving the teacher free for 
his own proper business in the second, this separation should be 
extended from the time at which it is given to the } 
Whoever after this accuses us of driving the Bible out of the schools, of 
hindering religion, of forcing godless knowledge on the people, must 
either be too stupid to understand the meaning of the existing Conscience 


Clause, or else he is a deliberate calumniator, willing to use any word 
that serves his turn. ept this compromise 
1 
















yrson who gives if 








And whoever declines to : ! 
must do so, because he is thinking of other ends than the religious 
nurture and admonition of the children.” 

Now our reply to thatis that if teachers are'goodat all, they gain the 
moral respect of their scholars, as Dr. Arnold and a hundred other 
schoolmasters of the higher class-schools, gained the moral respect 
of their scholars; that this moral relation is of the very essence of 
the proper condition for true religious influence ; that strangers can 
no more exercise it in full than strangers can exercise the influence 
of a father in his own family ; and that you cripple the teacher 
of his true power as much as you mulct the scholar of one of the 
truest of all educational influences, when’ you forbid him to speak 
out on the higher life of man. And that is the feeling of the parents. 
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Mr. Morley has no difficulty in showing, what everyone knows, 
that, in large cities at least, poor people care a great deal more about 
the distance of a school, or even the number of dangerous 
« crossings ” between it and the home, than they do about the 
shade of religious opinion imparted. But he does not and cannot 
show—the fact is well known to be otherwise—that the parent 
is indifferent to some kind of religious teaching, and some kind of 
religious teaching which the children really respect. It is curious 
enough to see Mr. Morley quoting the Bishop of Manchester as 
not unfavourable to that League plan for voluntary religious 
classes out of school-hours, which Mr. Fitch, with, we believe, 
every layman who is not influenced by the political motives of the 
League, regards as absurdly and childishly unsatisfactory. If 
clerical evidence were adduced in favour of a method which 
would cripple the influence of lay-teachers on any other subject, 
no one would be so sure as Mr. Morley to declare such evidence 
worthless. Butas the subject of religion is one for which he has a 
supreme contempt, he is more than ready, eager, to accept episcopal 
evidence that this plan would be quite adequate. We ourselves 
respect Dr, Fraser almost more than any other bishop. But on 
this point we would decline to be guided by any clerical authority. 
It isthe League which wishes us to throw moral and religious 
teaching into purely professional hands. 

We hold with Mr. Morley that the present results of our edu- 
cational system are utterly unsatisfactory, though by no means that 
they are so unsatisfactory, considered in relation to the progress 
we have been making and the rawness of our instruments, as he 
believes. We bold with him that in all urban and suburban dis- 
tricts, School Boards,—if not crippled by the League’s mis- 
chievous secularism,—would be of the greatest advantage in 
improving that system and those instruments. 
that in the 


practical means may be adopted to secure progress. Mr. Fitch | 
hints at one of the most important, which Mr. Abbott,—the able | 
head master of the City School,—expounded in a very striking | 


letter to the Times of Monday week, namely, the adoption by the 
Privy Council of the Scotch system of allowing a less money 
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| distinctly what the man did, than by piling letters and despatches, 
| often possessing only a momentary value, over his grave. 

| The Memoir of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, edited by Lady 
| Bourchier, is an example of the works we bave described. It 
contains page after page of printing ia which the public have 
no interest whatever, and consequently it defeats the end for 
which it was published, that of making known to the present 
generation what manner of man Sir Edward was; precisely be- 
cause the public will not and cannot undertake to do for themselves 
what should have been done for them. Had almost any other 
editor's name been on the title-page, we should have said that the 
two volumes were a fair specimen of book-making; but Lady 
Bourchier is a daughter whose all-saving justification is sincere 
affection, a feeling which all who come to know the high and 
stainless life of her father will assuredly share, All we contend 
for is that love has proved a misleading guide, and that literature 
as well as the reputation of Sir Edward, perbaps also the “ rising 
generation,” would have been the gainers had the contents of 
these two big volumes been employed to furnish a succinct, yet 
complete and readable account of the man himself. He well 
deserves a niche among our minor worthies, not only because he 
was an actor in cardinal events, but because his character was 
intrinsically far above the average even of conspicuous men. 

Born in 1770, the youngest of three brothers, left an orphan 
while still an infant, sent to sea at the age of thirteen, Edward 
Codrington had no great advantages to start with. His family 
| traced back their pedigree and estates to the days of the Black 
| Prince, which was something in his favour, and he was a school- 
boy at Harrow for a brief period. But it is especially mentioned 
| that during nine years of service at sea, as a midshipman, he was 
never invited to open a book, and had no instruction from any 
one, save in his professional duties. Here was a position likely to 
| test character, and he came out of the ordeal improved ; for, finding 





_a love of * grog” growing upon him, the boy gave it up altogether, 
thus showing at the outset that moral firmness which distinguished 
| him to the end of a long life. Moreover, he began early to subordinate 
everything to a strict and zealous performance of duty, not in the 


grant for passes in the mere mechanical results of secular teaching, | letter only, but in the spirit, and hence his moral worth kept pace 
and a considerable increase for evidence of intelligence on the part | with his professional acquirements. He was handsome enough to 
of the pupils. ‘There is more to be got, and more immediately, | attract the notice of royalty, and ‘*good” enough to win the 
out of practical educators like Mr. Fitch and Mr. Abbott, | approval of his captains. He bad the luck to be a young friend 
towards the improvement of our very low standard of educational of General Howe, who introduced him to his sailor brother, the 
results, than out of all our political educators, the League, and Mr. | Lord Howe whose name survives with ‘the glorious 1st of June;” 





Morley included. Indeed we believe that one sentence of Mr. | and serving in that fleet, indeed for some time on board the 
| Queen Charlotte, Codrington may be said to have emerged from the 
| obscurity of a midshipman’s career under the brilliant auspices of 
| great naval battle and the favour of a considerable naval chief. 
| The Jad was so quick, intelligent, and so thoroughly in earnest, 
that Lord Howe specially employed him on signal duty, and it is 
recorded that when, worn out with watching, Codrington fell asleep 
over his meals, and could not be roused by the horse-play of his 
comrades, he started up at once if they shouted ‘* Signal!” Plainly, 
he was a very smart, vivacious, daring youngster, intent on making 
himself every inch a sailor, and shirking no labour or trouble 
which fell in his way, or came, as it always comes, to those who 
| put a large construction on the simple word ‘ duty.” It may be 
observed that the British fleet was not, when Codrington fought 
under Howe, so eflicient as ii became subsequently, although more 
than a match for the French even then. Dissension, jealousy, 
laxity, stupidity made Howe's task at the opening of the great 
war most arduous. Imagine the patriotism of an Admiralty 
which, to gratify a private pique, appointed the worst frigate in 
the squadron to perform the essential duty of repeating signals. 
Shortly after Howe's great fight Codrington obtained post rank, 
and commanded a frigate when Lord Bridport engaged the French 
off L’Orient. Then he had a spell of leisure ashore, took unto himself 
a wife in 1802, and did not go to sea again till 1805, when he was 
appointed to the Orion. In her he joined the Mediterranean fleet, 
then under Collingwood, whom he qualifies as a ‘‘ stay-on-board 
Admiral,” who did not cultivate his captains. ‘‘ For charity’s sake,” 
he writes on September 20, ‘‘send us Lord Nelson, O ye men of 
power!” And nine days later we find the words, ‘‘ Lord Nelson is 
arrived ! A sort of general joy has been the consequence, and many 
good effects will shortly rise from our change of system.” In other 
words, Nelson kept up an intimate comradeship with his officers, 
and won their hearts, as well as exacted their obedience. Trafal- 
gar followed in due time, and the Orion got her share in the fight ; 
but we need not follow the narrative as given in ‘* home letters.” 
He says :—‘“‘ Victory led the weather and Sovereign the lee line, 
like steady heroes. We all scrambled into battle as soon as we 
could, and I believe have done our best in imitation of the noble 


Morley’s book,—the remark, namely, on page 104, that ‘‘ more 
time is an indispensable condition of anything like a solid educa- 
tion, and children must be made to stay later as well as come in 
earlier, for in this more than anything else it is the ending that 
crowns the work,”—is worth in an educational point of view, all the 
brilliant sneers and eloquent invectives in this book put together. 





SIR EDWARD CODRINGTON.* 


Tue art of biography, if not lost altogether, is now very rarely 
practised among us. <A star of greater or lesser magnitude dies, 
and in due time the public is, shall we say gratified, not with a 
succinct, readable, rememberable life, but with a slight glimpse of 
the man himself, and many roods, perhaps acres, of selected cor- 
respondence. Thus, what should be composition in memoriam, 
almost as easily read as an epitaph, becomes that kind of tomb 
which is best exemplified by the huge Parliamentary Blue-book, 
a monumental pile covering far more than it discloses. Indeed, 
the modern biographical memoir is a sort of historical Blue-book, 
mainly useful to the historian and essayist, but, from its vast ex- 
panse and the tediousness of its pages, we say it with regret, repul- 
sive to nearly all readers not specially interested in or attracted by 
the events in which the hero played a part. Nor is the practice 
of supplying materials, instead of painting a picture, deplorable 
only from a literary point of view. It is not merely that litera- 
ture receives no new contribution of a high or signal value. The 
mischief is that the public, especially the young folks, who can 
hardly have better mental food than that furnished by the lives of 
noble and worthy men, is altogether deprived of any advantage 
that might accrue from the publication. No mortal can expect 
that any persons, not old comrades, personal connections, or his- 
torical students in pursuit of some special game, will ever read 
through tomes wherein the wheat is to the straw as one to a 
thousand. ‘The public and the renown of the hero would be far 
better served by a truthful, spirited, personal narrative, showing 





* Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, with Selections from his 
Public and Private Correspondence. Edited by his ughter, Lady Bourchier. 
2 yols, London: Longmans and Co. 
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example before us. I was in the middle of the battle before I fired | of table-talk. ‘ It is not,” he remarks, “ too much to Ba 
a gun, not liking to waste our fire, and my men behaved as coolly | that, of the great writers of the world, at least daviben 


as possible.” Writing after the action to Lord Garlies, he says, | have been amateurs. Chaucer and Milton were; and even in the 


‘¢‘T am now of a mind to rest contented, whenever I get once on 
shore again, with having made a good finale.” But that was not 
to be his fate. 


He became discontented with the service, as then | 


managed, and most justly, for the Admiralty, in 1806, very far | 


from being a perfect institution, was neither fair to officers nor 
men. Codrington writes, ‘‘I am heartily sick of it. 
Nelson, I fear the Navy lost not only their best, their dearest, but 
their only friend.” A few months later, to his great satisfaction, 
he was ordered home, and spent two happy years in England. 

Despite his genuine love of a domestic life, he took a warm 
interest in public affairs, and really longed to serve his country. 
The ‘Spanish news” of 1808, Napoleon’s grand invasion, and 
the subsequent retreat of Sir John Moore to death and victory at 
Corunna, aroused all his patriotic fervour. He was again ap- 
pointed to a line-of-battle ship, the Blake, but his first campaign 
was in the Scheldt, when an incompetent Ministry wasted a mag- 
nificent force ashore and afloat, which might have done so much 
in able hands, on the flats of the Low Countries or the shores of 
Portugal. Codrington is very free and severe in his criticisms on 
the Walcheren fiasco, and happy when he got away from it to the 
Mediterranean, where he could fight for the Spaniards as well as 
for England. Here he served until 1813, returning just as 
Wellington was actively preparing for his triumphant march from 
the Portuguese frontier to the Pyrenees. He remained in Eng- 
Jand until 1814, and then started as ‘*Captain of the Fleet” to 
join the British Admiral on the American coast. ‘This led him 
into the fatal expedition against New Orleans, a sad example of 
that intermittent capacity for bungling characteristic of the 
English. 

Ten years of that home life he longed for so much after 
Trafalgar, and desired always, followed the stirring close of the 
great wars; then came Canning, a slight gleam of Liberalism, and 
Eastern complications. Codrington was pitched upon to command 
in the Mediterranean, and he was entrusted with the impossible 
task of executing a treaty devised by the British Cabinet, not 
so much to settle the Greek question as to give England 
some control over its settlement. Whatever may have been 
the views of France and Russia, they were not favourable either 
to England or Turkey, and contemplated the employment of 
Greek fire as a mode of diminishing the power of both. Naturally 
they were pleased—just as the English Government was horrified 
—at the battle of Navarino. We cannot say, on reviewing the 
question, that Codrington was to blame; the responsibility for 
Navarino, as well as for the Treaty of Adrianople, rests with a 
party which had governed England eo long and s0 badly, and had 
accumulated such a volume of domestic hatred as rendered it im- 
possible for the Tories to use British power abroad. Sir Edward 
was ill used, and his officers and men even more ungenerously 
treated, but that is no novelty in the history of ‘Tory naval and 
military administrations. After his Eastern experiences, Sir 
Edward exerted himself persistently for his crews, refused a pen- 
sion for himself, and did not relax his efforts until he had obtained 
from the Whigs a remedy for the wrong done by a ‘Tory govern- 
ment. He lived, as we all know, to a great age, and we are satisfied 
that his biography would be read with delight, were it only put 
into a reasonable compass, and written in a readable style. 


MR. HAMERTON ON ART CRITICISM.* 
Tuis is a new edition, with notes and some additional papers, of 
a volume of Essays which was received with deserved favour by 
the public. Part of its interest is derived from its enabling 
us to realise what Mr. Hamerton, in capacity of Art-critic, 
has been at different stages of his career. The middle-aged, 
considerate, patiently just and exhaustively sympathetic Mr. 
Hamerton pats on the head and admonishes and instructs the 
impulsive and youthful Mr. Hamerton. Mr. Hamerton’s second 
thoughts are generally best; and there is a certain pleasantness, 
a slight, but delicate piquancy, in the correction of Hamerton 
the tender juvenile by Hamerton the tough senior. A natural 
fitness seems to commend to rightly constituted minds the snubbing 
of young men by middle-aged men, and no reproach of want of 
feeling can be founded upon our enjoyment of the reprimands which 
aman administers to himself. We are bound to add that, admirable 
as most of Mr. Hamerton’s writing is, there is still room for im- 
provement. He sometimes throws out observations on difficult 
subjects which have the random volubility and inconclusiveness 


* Thoughts about Ari. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. London: Macmillan and 





With Lord | 


case of Shakespeare, though his plays made money, his authorshi 
was secondary to his business of theatrical manager. Seott 4 
Talfourd were both lawyers, not specially bred to literature: 
Kingsley is a clergyman, Ricardo was a banker, so wag Grote: 
and John Stuart Mill was a hard-working servant of the East 
Indian Company.” If the amateur author is a man for whom 


| literature is not the main business of life, but an occasional enter. 


| 
| 


| 


tainment, not one of those named can be called an amateur. 


| What pictorial artist, with the exception of Turner, and perhaps 


two or three others, has thrown the energies of his heart and brain 
into painting with the concentrated, passionate, life-long devotion 
with which Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Grote, and John Stuart 
Mill cultivated literature ? ‘‘ Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing 
well.” Pope, who said this, knew good writing, and the difficulty 
of producing it; and we may safely assume that, in the art of 
writing, not less than in the arts of sculpture and of music, 
amateurs produce for the most part respectable trifles. 

Having mentioned Turner, we may say that Mr. Hamerton’s 
remarks on this great artist are, on the whole, useful, and 
not incorrect; but we cannot admit that Turner's vegeta- 
tion is ‘generally weak and unmeaning,” and the atate- 
ment that it would not be possible to extract from Turner's 
works ‘“‘anything like a complete illustration of the principal 
English and French trees” is calculated to mislead. Mr, 
Hamerton himself seems, indeed, to have misgivings on the 
subject, for he says in a note that his criticism of Turner's 
‘* foliage and fore-ground drawing ” appears to him just only “ao 
far as truth of science is concerned.” Of course, if Mr. Hamerton 
grants that Turner's foliage and vegetation are pictorially 
right, we have nothing to say ; what we know is that, as a 
painter of foliage, no artist ever lived who rivalled Turner. He 
appears to have avoided the elm, at least we cannot recollect it in 
his works ; but the ash, the aspen, the poplar, the fir, and above all, 
the willow, were his own. He subordinated the forms of tree and 
leaf, as he did all natural forms and hues, to the requirements of the 
creative imagination ; but all those trees he painted not only im- 
aginatively, but characteristically and recognisably. Mr. Hamerton 
is, we believe, expressly wrong when he says that Turner's system 
of drawing from nature and collecting memoranda for use in pic- 
tures was ‘‘ rather a result of habit than reflection.” We are con- 
vinced that it was the result of deliberate purpose and profound 
reflection. Mr. Hamerton is, however, perfectly correct when he says 
that Turner’s plan depended ‘‘ entirely upon invention,” and that 
it “‘ can be of little use to painters who have no invention to rely 
upon.” ‘Turner passed his life in watching for the beauty of 
nature; his perception of that beauty in its subtlety and evan- 
escence was incomparable; but he used the pencil as nature's 
sovereign, not as nature’s slave, and we agree with Mr. Hamerton 
that he cared not one whit for photographic accuracy, or rather 
that he would have considered photographic accuracy in his work 
a proof that his imagination was losing its power. 

Mr. Hamerton discusses with much carefulness the difficult and 
not unimportant question of Art-criticism by the Press. Newspaper 
criticisms ‘‘are not,” he remarks, ‘‘ in general, very entertaining 
or attractive reading.” He thinks it probable that nobody reads 
them through. Painters may accept them as ‘‘a compliment 
to their profession.” He is “‘by no means disposed to regret the 
existence or deny the possible utility of printed art-criticism.” 
The most inexperienced youths are, he tells us, considered by 
Parisian editors qualified to do their picture criticisms, while they 
look out for writers of very different calibre to do their theatrical 
notices. ‘The Parisians know something of theatrical merit, 
and can detect the pretender who attempts to judge actors; but 
they are ignorant of painting, and one opinion isas good for them 
on that subject as another. Mr. Hamerton evidently believes 
that the picture critics of London are not superior to their 
brethren of Paris, and he is, likely enough, right. By 
way of mending matters, he gives about a dozen advices to 
those who undertake to address the public on the subject 
of Art, Art critics are to ‘ utter unpopular truths,” it being, 
of course, incumbent upon them not to utter falsehood or fallacy, 
and popular truth being able to take care of itself. They are 
to ‘instruct the public in the theoretical knowledge of art,”—an 
interminable business. ‘They are to defend true artists while alive 
against malice and ignorance, and enforce the law of justice among 
dead artists, without regard to the prejudices of the vulgar, or to 
the idolatry of tradition. They are to be sincere; to be in- 
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different to charges of inconsistency when, for good cause, they 
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ease 
change their opinions ; to be well informed on everything concern- 


On one point Mr. Hamerton is, in our opinion, demonstrably 


ing the Fine Arts; to have wide sympathy; to be above preju- | in error, namely, in affirming technical knowledge of art methods 


didactic and hortatory address to critics. 


it do them ! 
effective if it had been less diffuse. 


“ giee, and to despise trick. Such is the cream of Mr. Hamerton’s | to be requisite to the critic. ‘The only way,” he says, “ to 

Much good may | learn the rudiments of art-criticism is to draw and paint the facts 
Perhaps, the counsel might have been more | of nature—that is, to produce careful studies from/nature, each with 
Tiere and there we find | the especial object of recording faithfully some particular natural 


a sentence, or it may be two sentences, into which Mr. Hamerton | fact.” The essentials of art-criticism are, we maintain, these: a 

an amount of common-sense and of suggestive rightness which | natural sensibility to beauty, sensibility being understood to imply 
may be enough for most newspaper critics to carry away with them. keen perception, and beauty to include all that is excellent in art ; 
This is a sentence of the kind we mean:—*‘ The one distinguish- | opportunity for the exercise of this natural sensibility in the con- 


ing quality of all valuable art criticism is largeness,—largeness of 
aoquired information, to grasp the knowledge of so many thou- 
sands of artists ; and largeness of natural sympathy, to enter into 
the individual feelings and affections of so great a multitude of 
minds.” 
sympathetic temperaments, which are so often tempted to write 
criticism by the love of power, are disqualified for it by their own 
constitution. A true critic feels with the artist, and is therefore 
strangely tolerant of the most opposite kinds of artistic expression ; 
an unfeeling nature prides itself on remaining unmoved, and 
actually esteems its own callousness a sort of superiority.” 

After the advices, which are, we presume, the work of 
Hamerton junior, there is a note in which the sermon is “ im- 
proved ” and concluded by Hamerton senior. The note is not 
go good as what precedes it. It consists of a remonstrance 


templation of nature; and an acquaintance with the schools of art 


| sufficiently extensive aud accurate to ensure an intelligence of 


Here are two sentences still better :—‘‘ Cold and un- | of exceptional genius, be a sound critic. 


what art can do and what it cannot. Let no one suppose that we 
say that a critic not educated to criticism can, except in the case 
It is impossible to read 
art without special education. But this education is not in 
technical methods ; it consists in study of the works of true artists. 
Technical skill adds incalculably to the pleasure derived from 
consummate execution, but this pleasure is apt to beguile the 
critic from the appreciation of higher artistic excellence. A 
painter who has worked for twenty years without attaining much 
subtlety of hand, an amateur who has been baffled a hundred 
times in trying to strike the curve of a leaf or the tint 
of a shell, will break into ecstacies of despairing admira- 
tion at the touch by which a great painter realises a 


against “‘a curious habit, and a very pernicious habit,” of | fold of drapery or a curl of hair; but it is really of 


newspaper critics, to wit, that ‘‘when an exhibition does not 
strike them as extraordinary, they often condemn it, as if the 
quality were positively defective.” ‘This, says Mr. Hamerton, is 
‘apjast towards the artists, who are only responsible for the 
positive quality of their work, and not for its rarity.” We think 
we know the kind of criticism to which Mr. Hamerton refers; 
and our clear impression is that its way is to characterise the 
exhibition in question as of not more than average excellence, 
bat to acknowledge that the level of excellence is creditable. 
The critic says that there is little ur no genius in the pictures 
ethibited, but he does not upbraid the painters for not 
being men of genius. If he did, he would be too great a fool to 
deserve to be seriously argued with. Mr. Hamerton argues with 
him very seriously, gliding off—half unconsciously, we fancy— 
into linguistic Ruskinese and logical platitude :—‘‘ Every rational 
person, who properly appreciates the gifts of God, delighte in 
pure air and pure water, although there is an infinite quantity of 
both upon the world, and sees the beauty of a drop of dew hanging 
from a frond of fern, just as he sees that of a diamond glittering 
at the ear of an empress. Every one who has attained true 
wisdom, and that knowledge which belongs to wisdom only, well 
knows that there is an absolute value in certain gifts and posses- 
sions entirely independent of their rarity. Health and good looks 
are happily much commoner than certain rare forms of disease and 
deformity. Yet health and good looks have always a positive 
and substantial value of their own, and ought to be rejoiced in by 
all who are fortunate enough to possess them, though thousands of 
others may be as happily gifted. Just so in Art,—there is a positive 
good to which rarity adds nothing, from which the utmost profusion 
of abundance can detract nothing.” ‘This means, if it means any- 
thing, that newspaper critics, in telling the public whatis worth seeing 
in the Academy Exhibition, should expatiate with patriotic pride 
and poetical effusiveness on the number of green fields which are 
recognisably verdant, on the three hundred portraits with which 
the wives (or husbands) and children of the subjects are charmed, 
on the sheep which malice alone could mistake for pigs, and the 
cows which are discriminated with exquisite artistic fidelity from 
horses. ‘Whoever produces art that is right in itself deserves 
fair recognition, although such art may not be in the category 
of rarities.” True; but the question is, what is fair recognition ? 
aod no man kuows better than Mr. Hamerton, when he is not 
nodding, first, that “art that is right” is not common in any 
annual exhibition of new pictures; and secondly, that rarity, 
novelty, originality—in one word, uniqueness—is essential to 
every work of art in the strict sense. Hear Mr. Hamerton, when, 
exemplifying his own views on the weakness of maintaining 
consistency, he comes upon this question in another part of his 
volume :—*‘ Original art is not only the best, it is the only art 
Which has any interest.” “The artistic principle is that when 
once a thing has been perfectly well done, there is little or no use 
in trying to do it again.” ‘+ Good artists are almost always new.” 
It is unnecessary for us to add a single word to Mr. Hamerton’s 
Vindication (against himself) of those newspaper critics who, when 
they find an exhibition lacking in originality, declare it to want 
interest, and to possess little good art. 


small importance that the public should be told, by way of 
criticism of the picture, that only one hand in a million could have 
laid the colour so. We are aware that supreme inventive and 
| imaginative power has generally, if not invariably, been com- 
bined in great painters with superlative skill of hand. ‘Titian, 
Rubens, Turner added miracle of hand to miracle of mind. We 
admit further that no other execution but theirs could have done 
justice to their imagination. But not the less is it the fact that 
what the world is concerned with is not the mode of handling by 
which they produced their works, but the beauty and power of 
those works themselves. It may be only in a particular soil and 
by special methods of husbandry that a wine of exquisite flavour 
is produced, but the business of the connoisseur is to tell the 
public what the wine is, to discriminate between it and all ioferior 
or adulterated wines, not to explain how it is grown. Perfect 
acquaintance with art-methods is necessary to the art-professor 
who lectures a class of prospective artists, but the art-critic 
has to know works of art, not the technical methods of pro- 
ducing them. As for the newspaper critic, he is never quite so 
insufferable as when he pretends to teach artists their business, 
and talks of “ impasto,” and “tone,” and “colour,” in pitiful 
mimicry of the jargon of the studios. He ought to cultivate 
modesty, and avoid affectation ; to aim at vividness and precision 
in describing the pictures he criticises ; and to be able to detect by 
sympathetic perception any notable excellence, whether of feeling 
or imagination, that puts in a claim to public attention. 


BRAZILIAN COLONISATION.* 

Ir is immediately apparent that this little work on Brazil is written 
by an Englishman. He is one not only thoroughly well informed 
about Brazil, but also a highly accomplished and eloquent writer. 
If anything is likely to attract the attention of the general British 
public to Brazilian affairs, it would be these lively and stirring 
pages, full of reason and facts. The late Brazilian emigration 
ecandal, of which the end is not yet known, will have so far roused 
public interest in England, as to render it likely that this remark- 
able little work will find many readers ; it would have been probably 
ineffectual, if published earlier, to prevent what has happened, 
but aided by the recent deplorable facts, it may prevent a repeti- 
tion of mischief and further decoy of British labourers. The writer 
traces the history of Brazilian colonisation from the first experiment 
with Swiss emigrants in 1817 to the last seduction of British 
agricultural labourers in 1872,—a long, painful succession of what 
a Swiss Minister, M. de ‘Tschudi, a gentleman of literary as well 
as diplomatic reputation, sent out to Brazil in 1857 on a mission 
of inquiry, described as ‘‘ knaveries, violence, injustice, and lies.” 
In 1817, 2,006 Swiss left Europe to found a colony at Nova 
Fribourgo, in the province of Rio de Janeiro,— 

“Only 1,682 reached the marshy foot of the Serra do Mar, in which 
deadly region it had pleased the Brazilian Government to fix their 
first temporary bivouac. Thirty-one died in the hospital of Macuco; 


of the thin remnant that reached the site of the colony, 146 followed in 
the course of a month, mostly from the effects of sufferings in the 
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swamp below. The struggle with that kind of tropical luxuriance 
which grows by sunlight and water alone, and the attempt to conjure 
something better out of the decomposed granite, soon exhausted the lives 
or patience of the mass of the survivors, so that, in short, the present 
municipality is no more Swiss than South Sea Island.” 

Six years later two German contractors procured 342 emigrants 
to recruit the Nova Fribourgo colony. They were procured in 
Europe for fertilelands. Arrived in Rio, they were marched off to 
‘* the sterile heights of Nova Fribourgo.” ‘They had no power to 
resist. It had been the same with the original Swiss colonists. 
The contract had been for “ fertile” lands. The Swiss agent, 
says our author, had ‘‘ probably little thought, when land in the 
fertile district of Cantagallo was stipulated, that the selection would 
fall on spots where wastes of hungry fern and slopes of granite- 
grit take up so large a portion of the surface. Nor could he fore- 
see that the promised seeds and cattle would be forthcoming only 
in the scantiest doles, or even sometimes not at all.” Climate and 
poverty soon extinguished this German reinforcement; they 
followed the fate of the Swiss pioneers. 

Other Swiss colonies were founded, in Espirito Santo, San Paulo, 
and other Brazilian provinces. The complaints to the Swiss 
Government from these emigrant citizens were so many and so 
harrowing as to compel them to send out a Minister on a special 
mission of investigation. ‘This Minister, M. de Tschudi, reported 
that in the province of Espirito Santo, the soil and situation of the 
colonies were generally bad, that in the colony of Santa Leopoldina 
not one single colonist had obtained his proper share of Jand ; and in 
another colony, Rio Novo, where portions of already cultivated 
land had been promised with houses ready built, the emigrants 
found, on arrival, the virgin woods intact, and the previous culti- 
vation a failure :— 

““M. Tschudi found it his duty to make representations to the Central 
Government respecting the wretched state of the colony of Santa 
Leopoldina, and at the very time he was doing so beheld its condition 
described in official reports as regular, and its future depicted as 
flattering.” 

In 1846 a Senator, Vergueiro, who had previously failed with a 
smaller scheme of Portuguese emigration, began a large experi- 
ment with Swissand Germans, inducing them to come and establish 
themselves on his estates in the province of San Paulo, on the 
parceria plan; coffee-plants to be assigned to families in such 
numbers as could be taken care of by them, with a house and a little 
land, and half the value of the coffee produced to go to the colonists. 
Vergueiro died, and his son succecded him. ‘The son extended 
operations, and introduced Swiss and German emigrants for other 
estates besides his own. Through his operations there were 3,600 
Europeans settled in Brazil by 1857. By this time the general dis- 
satisfaction of thecolonists had becomeintense. Vergueiro’s breaches 
of contract, over-reachings, and extortions had become so intoler- 
able, that in two colonies there were rebellions which led tocalling 
in the soldiery. 

“José Vergueiro levied head-mail in the shape of a commission of 10 
milreis per adult (£1), and 5 milreis per child, not only on those 
colonists he procured for other estates, but on those he obtained for 
himself. Nay, even for the dead that perished on the way a commis- 
sion was charged, and carried with interest to the account of the sur- 
vivors. This interest, at 6 per cent., was charged on every advance, 
whether in money or kind, and sometimes on advances made by the 
Swiss Communes for the journeys of their citizens, under the special 
understanding that they were to be free from interest. ..... Perhaps 
the most revolting part of these agreements was the fact that~ the 
colonists might be passed on from one estate to another, with their debts, 
like any other transferable or negotiable article...... The condition 
of many emigrants became one of hopeless serfdom. Colonists who 
attempted to run away were seized, and suffered to linger in the 
provincial prisons, and as late as 1866 there were families whose debts, 
contracted in 1853, were not yet liquidated! What contributed not a 
little to this prolongation of bondage was the disgraceful conduct of 
Vergueiro. The Company had bound itself to repay the Communes 
from which the emigrants were obtained the amount of passage and 
other moneys advanced to their countrymen, and for this purpose 
received, either directly from the colonists, or indirectly through the 
planters to whom they had been made over, various sums of money 
towards the gradual extinction of their debt. Many communes, taking 
pity on the hard lot of their children, and perceiving what a very 
different matter the task of achieving independence really was from 
what they had been led to anticipate, graciously remitted the debts 
due to them, with a view to hastening the day of freedom. But Senhor 
Vergueiro, into whose hands these sums had meanwhile passed, delibe- 
rately confiscated them, to the amount of some 180,000 francs, for his 
own use.” 

This is our author’s account of an Italian colony carried to 
Brazil in 1855-6 by a Portuguese speculator, with the usual pro- 
mises of good climate, fertile soil, and high wages :— 


“ Although working, by way of introduction to their new fatherland, on 
the Tijuca railroad—that is, along a line of country stretching from the 
foot of the serra of Tijuca to Rio, where the sun is usually powerful 
enough to addle a head of brass—they were removed to the marshes of 
Belem, to labour in the construction of another railroad, that of Dom 





Pedro II. This latter runs at first through the deadly regions of pla} 
and swamps which intervene between the serra and sea ie pa 
American countries. Under these circumstances, the majority of th 
|new workmen—stout, sinewy fellows still—did the only thing that 
could have been expected of them, drove their picks and mattock 
bravely for a space, and then laid them away for ever. One by ny 
the gang of mountaineers sank into the soil they were turning; but, 
unfortunately, not before they had suffered an anguish of depression 
from the heavy air, such as those only can appreciate who have 
breathed both it and the free breezes of the Alps. It appears that in 
this way all but a thin remnant of the venture were used up, so that it 
can scarce have paid sufficiently to tempt the scandal of a repetition 
with such perishable wares.” 

The European nation which has supplied the largest number of 
Brazilian colonists is Germany. The German colonisation began 
in 1825, at San Leopoldo, in the’province of Rio Grande do Syl 

. . a. ’ 
the southernmost province of Brazil, which borders on the River 
Plate, and has a temperate climate. There are now, nearly fifty 
years after the beginning, 77,000 Germans in the whole of Brazil, 
and 43,000 of these are in the province of Rio Grande do Sul. 
Here there is ultimate partial success; there are now flourishing 
colonies in Rio Grande do Sul, but even there there has been 
immense cost by death and privation ; and the German colonies in 
other provinces are anything but successes. We again quote 
Jacaré Assu :— 

“Ship after ship disembarked its human cargo, colony followed 
colony into the bowers of the Eldorado. Now the lot fell on slopes of 
scarped granite; now in the recesses of some fertile nook; now on 
some breezy, all but barren heights; now in the choke-damp of some 
matted wood ; now the auspices were taken by some nobler enthusiast ; 
now all depended on some lord of nigger hordes. ...... Plenty of 
reinforcements and the impossibility of retreat will carry any position. 
Contracts proved false, authorities partial, soils barren, climates lethal, 
measurements faulty, payments slack, sympathies scanty, laws and 
religion alien, while the labourer savyoured no sweeter than elsewhere ; 
but German discontent still drove, German industry and frugality sur- 
vived this and more; until at last, for weal or woe, this race seems to 
have really won a footing in the country...... It is our duty, while 
gladly marking the flecks of green which at last brighten the rock, to 
note the waste of seed that drifted nowhere, the starved growth that 
sprang up nowhere to wither. German experience would form a 
catalogue of all the ills of Brazilian colonisation. .... Poor as was the 
choice, unsound as proved the direction of many Government colonies, 
the greatest prejudice both to the reputation of Brazil and to the fate of 
individuals resulted from private speculators and unscrupulous agents, 
In 1846 came the first utterance of the accumulated sense of wrong, in 
a correspondence between Herr Kanitz and the Visconde de Abrantes, 
Brazilian Minister at Berlin. In one of the notes exchanged on this 
occasion, the latter (as quoted by Consul Haupt) expresses himself 
strongly against what he styles the ‘system of seduction,’ and against 
companies and agencies, and speculators generally, admitting by impli- 
cation the validity of the complaints then urged against them. While 
endeavouring to exculpate his Government, he stigmatises emphati- 
cally and effectually one of the commonest forms of Brazilian colonisa- 
tion projects,— one of which Englishmen have lately had sad enough 
experience.” 

In 1862, the German Government issued a proclamation for- 
bidding further emigration of their subjects to Brazil, and about 
the same time the Portuguese Government took a similar step, 
for Portuguese colonists also, though of the same race, and having 
the same language, customs, and religion as the Brazilians, had 
sent loud cries of discontent to their Government. 

And now, in 1872, after all this sad succession of experiences 
of wrong-doing, the Brazilian Government itself initiated and 
their Consul-General at Liverpool bas chiefly organised and 
carried out “a system of seduction” of English agricultural 
labourers, deluding them with all the long-accustomed puffs and 
fictions, and carrying them to Brazil, to confront yellow fever, long, 
laborious journeys to their destinations, colonies totally unprepared 
for them, over-reachings, trickeries, and shortcomings of every 
kind. An official correspondence on the subject of this last exten- 
sive decoy is proceeding between Earl Granville and the Brazilian 
Government, and any reader of so much of the correspondence as 
has been published will see that Earl Granville is fortified by 
strong case for liberal compensation by the Emperor of Brazil to 
the miserable British subjects who have been deluded and 
victimised. 

We have quoted largely from this very interesting and well- 
written book, on a subject which has at this moment a vivid 
interest for Englishmen. The author writes evidently with 
scientific knowledge, as well as practical experience of Brazilian 
climate and soil. He is also evidently thoroughly well acquainted 
with Brazilian institutions, and explains, with great clearness, for 
English emigrants the dangers and inconveniences which lie in 
their way as to marriage (in a country entirely Roman Catholic), 
and as to succession of property under Brazilian law and adminis- 
tration (pp. 84-92). He takes a very comprehensive view of the 
Brazilian nation. The national contempt for labour, sad conse- 


quence of the curse of slavery, is wittily explained :— 
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« Manual toil is branded and dishonoured in Brazil. .... . Tocarry 
a pill-box or a peascod through the streets of Rio is to proclaim your- 
self #pariah ; to walk with a carpet-bag or paper parcel, excommuni- 
cation. I well remember the gauntlet of eyes fixed on me in blank 
amazement each time I landed from the Petropolis steamer, and walked, 
bag in hand, through the rank of greasy chapmen to tho nearest 
tramway. Sometimes there was a touch of pity, but always the most 
profound astonishment at the menial tastes of one who scemed certainly 
quite as white and nearly as well-bred as themselves. I recollect a lad 
of fifteen or so, who used sometimes to sleep out at a house ho occa- 
sionally visitec, his family living somo three or four miles away. <As 
happens with improvident youth of all nations, his luggage often con- 
sistod of a hair-brush and a collar, with, maybe, a tooth-brush to boot. 
Such a parcel slips easily into a pocket, but the poor boy was the creole 
of a slave land, born under tho ban, so he must needs go home un- 
burdened, and send a slave trotting the long distance to bring back his 
things.” 

The English labourer, whatever ills may beset him in England, 
here ** venerates himself a man.” That is not his position in Brazil. 
He has also to encounter there a national aversion to foreigners ; 
this is not overlooked by our author, and the published Reports of 
English Ministers and Consuls, expressed necessarily in guarded 
terms, bear ample testimony to this feeling of a half-civilised 
nation. We leave Jacaré Assu with much admiration of his ability ; 
and if the subject could gain the interest which it deserves from 
the English public, this brilliant monograph would make any 


author’s reputation. 





UP HILL.* 

Lavy Woop is still often vigorous and pointed. ‘There are the 
same outspokenness, the same warm-hearted impatience of the un- 
equal distribution of this world’s prizes, the same scorn for the 
thousand meaningless conventionalities and shams that make up 
so much of fashionable life, as before. But Lady Wood—if indeed she 
takes any note of the remarks of her critics—will think we are never 
satisfied. No sooner has she, comparatively speaking, abjured the 
extravagance and romance of incident of which we have at various 
times complained, than we have another lamentation to make. 
The incidents are now, if not common-place, at any rate about 
common-place people and things, and the scene is laid in the most 
ordinary and hackneyed semi-fashionable life. We have lost, with 
the romantic incidents, the picturesque and graphic descriptions to 
which they gave occasion, but which certainly are not necessarily a 
part of and do not belong exclusively to them; descriptions of wild, 
natural scenery in its grandest aspects; of the clashing of the ele- 
ments, of storm, and of fire, and of bitter winter ; and of the clash- 
ing of those still wilder elements of human will, goaded by poverty, 
and ignorance, and injustice. We have hoped in vain to come upon 
passages such as we have learnt to expect from her pen, in which the 
struggles of right instincts with envy, and parsimony, and sordid 
greed, and the many forms of vice begotten of dire poverty, relieved 
by the occasional gleam of generous impulse or the steady light of 
religious faith, have been both powerfully and picturesquely de- 
scribed. ‘I'he temptations of the poor, their characteristic virtues and 
defects, their alternate conquests and defeats, their manners and 
ways, and turns of thought and expression, have often been most 
happily illustrated by Lady Wood, who has not even been afraid 
to venture on a delineation of them when roused to that state of 
unreasoning class-animosity which culminates in the fury of a mob. 
We miss, too, Lady Wood's four-footed favourites, and remember 
how we had counted in any fresh tale upon passages similar to 
those admirable ones in Wild Weather, in which the simple, im- 
poverished old squire assembles his dogs, and considers of parting 
with them and his old hunters, while his illiterate old dame is 
divided between the anxieties of penury and the longing to bestow 
her usual largesse on the poor brutes. Where, too, is the humour 
and where the pathos which redeemed the extravagance of incident 
in Lady Wood's former works? 

It is true that in this new story Lady Wood has again made 
herself the champion of the poor, but it is not of the poor as a 
class, nor of individuals from that class. She has selected a 
heroine from the middle-class—a class, we are pretty sure, that 
Lady Wood knows but little about—a governess, not a typical 
one in any sense, but one who is altogether exceptional, and who 
does not at all require a champion; for Miss Phoebe Philtre, 
daughter of Piilip Philtre, apothecary—Lady Wood leans to 
alliteration and appropriateness in the names of her low-born, up- 
start creations—is an exceedingly beautiful, an exceedingly wise, 
an exceedingly clever, and an exceedingly cool individual. ‘Thus we 
feel none of the interest of a gallant knight for a distressed 
damsel, more especially as, though the lady is very poor, it is only 
for a very short time, and in that very short time her endurauce is 
not grand enough to resist an attempt at self-destruction, and as, 





*Up Hill. By Lady Wood. London: Chapman and Hall, 


though her virtue is sorely tempted, it is only because to fall would 
be to ensure temporary comfort, and not because she loves as well as 
starves. Moreover, Lady Wood deprives us of our remaining 
hope of liking Phoebe when she marries her, of her own choice, to 
what the insurance offices call, and Phoebe knew to be, a ‘bad life,’ 
in the person of a pompous, unattractive millionaire of double her 
own age. In only one respect can we feel that the book is a 
success,—namely, in the admirable picture it gives us in Phoebe— 
after the first few chapters, of which more anon—of well-conducted, 
self-controlled, courteous, and conscientious common-sense, under 
circumstances of unusual difliculty ; as the wife of an exacting and 
irritable invalid, the stepmother of a rampant girl of tremendous 
animal spirits, the admired of manly youth, and rank, and wealth, 
| . 

and the envied and slandered of her own sex. But we cannot 
compliment Lady Wood on well-sustained and consistent char- 
acter-drawing. ‘This perfect wife, mother, and friend—we are not 
speaking satirically —who loves her imperious step-child with such 
deep and such gentle and patient love, and who has gone the same, 
observe, from her very first interview with her, is thus introduced 
to Arria:— 

“Como here and speak to this lady, Arria,’ said her father ; ‘ sho is 
going to teach you to read pretty stories, and to be a good girl.'—‘I 
hate reading,’ said Arria, ‘and I had rather be a naughty girl, and 
scream when I please.’—‘ Will you not come and shake hands with 
me?’ said Miss Philtro. ‘Iam sure we shall be good friends,’—‘ No, 
thank you.’—‘ Why not?’ and the tight-fitting black kid glove was 

}extended from the crape-trimmed cloak.—' Because I don't like you,’ 
said the child.—‘ Ah! you will learn to do so by-and-by, my sweet 
child,’ said the young lady coaxingly.—*“’Tis only that missie is seared 
by tho black, ma’am. She will feel quite different by-and-by,’ and nurse 
was herself scared by the extraordinary alteration in Miss Philtre. 
Miss Philtre said ‘ No doubt,’ curtseying to Mr. Brabazon, and departed, 
proposing to come in the afternoon for a couple of hours to make his 
daughter’s acquaintance. She left the house grinding her teeth with 
rage, both against the father and the daughter. ‘Allin good time, 
miss,’ she said. She had been trained in the best way to overcome 
intractable children, having had the teaching and general management 
of the youngest classes in the schools where sho had bartered her services 
for tuition. Many had been the slights and vexations lavished by the 
wealthy young ladies on the poor teacher,—treatment which she 
endured with unfailing sweetness, But with tho small children she had 
tho strength and venom of a serpent. She coiled herself round their 
lives. They dared not complain; for no one would have belioved any 
accusation against one so gentle. No one but Miss Philtre knew so 
well how to keep an ailing child quiet. ‘No doubt,’ the mistresses 
said, ‘she had derived the knowledge from her father, who was a 
doctor.’ Little creatures turning half delirious on their pillows, and 
shouting their wild fancies from one end to the other of the dormitory, 
sank into half-uttered sobs when Miss Philtre fixed her eyes on them. 
‘See how excellent a manager is that girl,’ said Mrs, Wise, the head 
mistress. ‘She has no occasion to utter a syllable, and there is profound 
silence in the room. Nurse Clayter is not to be compared to her.’ Miss 
Wright, the second mistress, suggested that she probably had uttered 
somo very efficient syllables on other occasions, and that the pupils 
remembered these as soon as she appeared.” 

And the perfect lady in manner, and Christian in feeling, whom 
no temptation can tempt from the strictest path of honour and 
rectitude, had imposed upon her father’s patients, and visited the 

| . 
hospitals dressed in men’s clothes, to learn surgery, and had, we 
may fairly assume from the following passage in the opening 

| pages of the first volume, been intended by Lady Wood for a very 
different development indeed. We are grateful to our authoress 
‘for this divergence from the disgusting character of a low and 
sharp adventuress :— 
“Phoebe had been hardened by adversity into a woman of action. 
She entered into a negotiation with a surgeon and apothecary to take 
the business left vacant by her father. She showed the books, and sug- 
gested what could bo made of the patients whose names were therein 
entered. John Bath, Esq., a family midwifery case; second child 
within twenty months; likely to produce an infant every year; mother 
always ailing; may safely be put down at twenty pounds per annum, 
Miss Crisp, a maiden lady of great wealth; very fanciful about her 
health, and that of her dogs and birds; a hundred por annum may 
certainly be calculated on from her, as she pays as much for attendance 
| on her animals as she would for herself. N.B.—The progeny increaso 
even faster than the olive branches of John Bath, Esq. ‘My poor 
father,’ said the astute young lady, wiping her eyes, which did not 
require it, ‘was too liberal. He did not charge enough for the exercise 
of his skill. If it suits you, my dear Mr. Reach, to take his practice, 
you will excuse me if, as a person behind the curtain, I recommend you 
to be exceedingly moderate in your charges for the first twelve months. 
This laps tho patients into security, They pay their bills. They 
think how well they have been let off—‘Dear Mr. Reach! So attentive 
as he has been too!’ Continue your assiduity during the following 
year. Be careful never to neglect a shopkeeper’s wife for one of higher 
rank. hey never forgive a slight of that kind. At the following 
Christmas you may indemnify yourself for your past forbearance. They 
may open their eyes, grumble, uso bad language, but if, my dear Mr. 
Reach, you are as clever in the use of your occasional opportunities, 
| as I know you are in a general way, you will have wormed yourself so 
entirely into their confidences that they will find it very difficult indeed 
| to cast you off, even if your charges are twice as high as before. Ono 

word more. Your surgery is not the only place where there is a 
| skeleton concealed. There is one in every closet in the neighbouring 
| families. I can tell you where and how they are hidden. If they know 
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that you are conscious of these ‘spirits’ mysteries, your hold will be all | attack on Hengstenberg, we have nothing more to say than to express 
the stronger. I need not warn you to keep your knowledge concealed | our admiration of the learning and acuteness displayed throughout this 














from Mrs, Reach. A secret once revealed ceases to be profitable. 


It is | 


not every woman who can keep her own secrets, much less her husband’s. | 


Any information I can give you is quite at your service.’—‘ I am really 
very grateful, Miss Philtre.’-—‘ Yes said the clever and not too refined 
Phebe, ‘I can put you up to a thing or two.’” 

The other sketches are open to thesame criticism. Mr. Braba- 
zon is sometimes a pompous fool, infinitely his wife’s inferior in 
brains, at other times he is a thoughtful, well-read man, with very 
intelligeat views on business and political questions. Mrs. 
Semple and her daughter are at their first introduction meant to 
be—as their name denotes—simple, kindly, colourless people ; but 
to suit the exigencies of the story they grow into utterly unscrupu- 
lous plotters and outrageously rude and ill-mannered females. 
Lord Arden, again, not only seeks to undermine Phcebe’s virtue in 


great work, a work which could not be adequately reviewed 
a space utterly beyond all possible 
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so to make 





saving efficacy of 
“tly or secondarily 
almost all t! > traditions oe ee has, 

1 Alas’ aud wan gmatic 





endent nly indir 


f thinking of 
» least devree suit the 
stinctness to lead every theologian 


aoes not n 
a2 gs 

di 
ilv f att} 


1ely, OF 8 


lorth Christ as the 
pose towards mon, not merely in Hig 


the day—for it was but one day—of her dire poverty, but impor- | words, but also in all his works. We come of this task, if we 
tunes her after her marriage to say that she loves him, and sud- refer the value of Christ’s passion directly only to a pa tification of God 
1 set forth in together separate 


denly leaves her for a long tour abroad, in his conscientious desire 
not to tempt her from conjugal faithfulness. Even the meek 
curate, made of rose-water and milk, suddenly becomes suspicious, 


or change effected in His mind, an 
part of the system the saving g 
made possible.” 


The Master of Greylands. By Mr 





ace of God which thereby was first 


3. 


sary Wood. 3 vols, (Bontley.)— 





knowing, and worldly, and dodges his lordship about in order to! 47... Wood calmly pursues her cour l finding d ufficiency 
defeat imaginary designs, of which so innocent a being was| of yoadors, takes very little 1 what the critics may say. And 
not likely to have conceived. Arria alone is consistent | indeed theso gentlemen have nothing to say t is very damaging, 
throughout, but it is the consistency of a heroine of burlesque. | ‘Phere is nothing like literary art about these volumes, but then there 
Nearly every scene in which she plays a part is an absurd | is nothing offensive about them, and they are fairly readablo. In The 


ordinary materials.” Such passages are bad art, for they do not 





























extravaganza. She betrays everything—of course, always, | Jluster of Greylands, before we get through t lf of the first 
in the main, to the advantage of her beloved Phebe, re- | volume, a mysterious murder is committed | ‘eforward the 
peating or telling things that a child of four of ordinary parts — | (vestion which is supposed to absorb the read » did it?” His 
and Arria is particularly clever—would know by instinct it must | S¥picions are with a certain degree of ingenuity dirocted to ono of the 
keep to itself. It is too absurd for anything; so very terrible an °#"8cters, while they are at the same tim indered from growing into 
infant never was allowed to go at large, we will answer for it, | C™Viction. And then, towards the end of the t my volume, the mystery 
This same tendency to burlesque is apparent throughout. Bat it | }° seems nara tenable oe stints Dynal a pore. “—— 
is burlesque without humour. The scene in which Mr. Brabazon ur ease cabanas Pahang ager recone Se ee —_ 
. . patie making of various kinds going on. A st ars, and is found to 
satisfies Mrs, Semple’s inquisitiveness as to the contents of a | j,, o living porson, who has very substantial reasons for keeping to him- 
mysterious case, on her promising to accept and take the contents | .01¢ the domain which he is supposed to haunt. And there is a vast 
when he presents them, which turn out to be blue-pills, is the only | anount of talk, and of all the little details which Mrs. Wood delights to 
one that raises a smile. ‘This is sad, when we remember the) jytroduco. Doubtless she deseril a y—with photographic 
old squire and the parvenu in Wild Weather! Weconld well spare | accuracy, if the compliment would p! —but then her photographs 
the incessant small cynicisms scattered thickly through the volumes, | are like those which house-agent now putting up on their boards 
which travesty rather than describe human weakness. ‘‘ There is no | —common-place suburban villas no more character about them 

disinterestedness in any attachment but that of a mother for her dolt ; than there is about a carpenter's ru 
of an offspring,” says Lady Wood. ‘‘ Children’s attachment is ever of The Restoration of Paths to Duel - Ess on the Re-editing and 
the weakest kind, and those who lavish tenderness on them sow | Jnierpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures. By the Rev. B. Street, 
*the sand.” ‘No relatives to give begrudged presents.” ‘She | B.A. (Strahan.)—We might well dispute the truth of Mr. Street's 
knew her sex, and judged that Mrs. Semple hated the wearer of | first sentence :—“It is daily becoming more evident that the conten- 
the watered-silk and the lace veil.” ‘For though she had no love | tion for the truth is being transferred from the field of the New 
to give, she had gratitude, humanity, and a sense of duty, which | Testament to that of the Old.” To us this seem euriou instanee of 
made an excellent substitute for that fragile and transitory pas- | the way in which tho objects near to a man obscure Ais vision. Mr. 
sion. Concrete lasts better than alabaster in the high-road of life, | Steet bas busied bimecit wit — rig ee ee I he according 
though one is matchless in beauty, and the other a compound of | **"°'°* that he seat walle os sqchtenrneneher tag dle tae ee —_ 
in the midst of all these fierce controversies it the Person of Christ 








really describe humanity, but only the little and perverse section of | si nie ee fe a Ta : mage aga om , Horas 
it, which the author may have studied. | ie Seiad watenaie "8 iensieg i "ihe CON Backenatie Serip- 
——— penny he says, have never b edited nee the ys of Ezra 

(who left, by the way, the : calle namo in 

CURRENT LITERATURE. }a state of dire confusion), and 1 to be rearranged ; 

— land that in the interpretation and translation of tl the Church 

A Critical History of the Christian Doctri f Justification ond has always attached too much wei J n. “ The English 
Reconciliation. By Albert Ritschl. Translated from the German by | Old Testament,” he says, ‘ b tially and ¢ ntially the Septua- 
John S. Black, M.A. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—Dr. Ritschl, who is | gint,” and therefore represent W t final by a 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Géttingen, and one of the | “very debased age of Jewish the W t ’ rtion to be 
most distinguished of German orthodox divines, liseussed his sub- | dealt with by professed Hebraists, v will, for the most 
ject, within cortain limits, with a completeness which leaves nothing to | part, reject it. But even allowing all that Mr. Street postulates, we do 
be desired. The patristic theology he passes over with a slight notice, | not think that he will reach the point he ires, which is to establish 
as never having adequately dealt with the doctrine, and begins his | a thorough concord between the Old Testament and the New, We are 
the theories of vu ng and ingenious, 





systematic exposition of the subject by examining 














quite willing to allow that his e 

















> 
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1ey do 





Anselm and Abelard. The views of Thomas Aquir and Duns Scotus, | and that they do clear up not a oints of difficulty. Butt 

and the teaching of the Reformers, both German and French, are | not accomplish, by a long way, all the wants. As to the Ark, for 
successively discussed. From this point the author’s view is limited | instance, he says that there i sen behemoth, or 
to the field of German theology; Leibnitz, K Schleiermacher esticated animals (which alone nd chateth sadeh, 
Schelling, and Hegel are reviewed with consummate ability and fair- ing creatures of the field,’ I ” And he infers that 
ness. It is impossible not to regret that theological m 1ents outside the | the Deluge was partial, r y t » portion of the earth 
various schools of Germany have not been thought worthy of any notice. | inhabited by the civilised dese \dam. But then the 
England, for instance, ought to have had a place in any complete history | words of Genesis, “ Of clean beasts, anc ¢ tha t clean, 
of the doctrine. We have but little, it is tru in the way of | and of fowls, and of everything that er th upon the earth,” 
systematic divinity, but there is : val in " in the work of | will want more than “ rearrang: " ] they b le 
some of our religious thinkers wh rht not to be ignored. It would | to suit this sense. Another suggest ble 

not be easy to find any teaching, the v fe ‘forming move- | Cain’s words, “‘ Anyone that findeth the 
ments excepted, which has had so much actual } r in modify 1e | hension which they express, imply t other tribe n 
religious thought of a country as that of Coleridge, MeLeod Camp- | the children of Adam. We should the iter’s 
bell, and Maurice on the subject of the Atonement. When we’ have | way of expressing in a vivid way t ilt the murderer, 
mentioned this omission, and noted also what seems an exception to! used without any thought of literal I W we come to 
the general calmness and impartiality of the author’s temper in an| chapter ix., “The Invasion of Cana M ‘ thod seems to 
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fail him entirely. He holds that the Israelites committed excesses of 
cruelty in the sack of Jericho wholly against the will of God. Many 
people will agree with him, but it is clear that the book of Joshua 
must be not “rearranged,” but rewritten, to be brought into harmony 
with this view. If anything in the world is clear, it is that the writer 
of that book thought the whole proceedings of Israel in Canaan to have 
peen divinely cuided, or to have erred only on the side of mercy. 
Mr. Street, if he claims to manipulate the documents to suit his views, 
must allow to other interpreters an equal licence, and the end would 
pesomething that would seem revolutionary even to the Bishop of Natal. 

Choice Works of Mark Twain. (John Camden Hotten.) Mark 
Twain's Skete (Author’s Edition.) (George Routledge and Sons.) 
Mark: Twain’s Cur ious Dream, &e. (George Routledge and Sons.)— 
end briefly, described 


We have on previous occasions, both at length 
our impressions of Mark Twain’s humour as exemplified in his printed 
stories, and we have recently noticed particularly the great additional 
power it derived from his voice and manner on the oecasions of his 
lectures in London 
is offering us a complete and illustrated edition of this author’s works; 





hilo Messrs. Routledge give us a cheap one, with the advantage of 

waue - 5 

a preface by the author, assuring us that their editions alone are 
tioned by him. It is flattering to our critical dis- 


approved and san 
crimination to find that th » authorship of certain tales, which, in noticing 
Mr. Hotten’s book of “ Screamers,” we thought unworthy of Mark 
Twain, were particularly repudiated by that author, during the corre- 
him and Mr. Hotten. The illustrations in Mr. 


spond nee betwe 
rtion do not add much to the valuo of the book ; 


Hotten’s present col 
many of them are gr 
scattered through “ the Inno 


few exceptior t ve 
Ss i 


] 


ve and quite ordin: foreign places 
rents Abroad,” and the comic ones, with a 
Mark Twain is greater with his 


wry prints of 








y comical. 
pen than with his 

Tennyson: his Life and Works. 
Blackw 1.)—It is one } 
subje st of conte mj 
give anything like 
where Mr. Tex 
him, and w 


3y Jephson H. Smith. 


biography. 


Mr. Smith scarcely pretends to 


at he has written, who has criticised 
of such On the whole, 


inyson was born, wh 


hat notice he has taken criticism. 


this gossip is fairly inoffensive. We certainly think it a mistake to | 
have republished the offensive lines which appeared in the first edition 
of “The New Timon,” and were suppressed in the second, with the 
poet's angry reply; but this is tho only serious mistake that we have 

: rhaps, that the book, which is feeble and purpose- 


* have been published. Mr. Smith is not even correct 





speaks of Mr. Tennyson as being the “ youngest of 

he himself mentions three brothers. And he says 

[wo Brothers ” “contained the only published pro- 

never haying heard apparently of the “ Sonnets,” 

V an ¢ ite grace, of tho Rev. Charles Turner. 

The Queen’s Shilling: a Soldier's Story. By Captain Arthur Griffiths. 


1 


i 


(H. S. King.) —Tho reader 
dier, 1 
which is called the “Queen's Shilling.” 
the her 
lation ¢ 


is led to expect the story of a private sol- 
understand, some coin of mystical power, 
Instead of this, he finds that 


. With the regu- 


) does receive, wo 


) of the tale is an officer, much like other heroe 





ige, and cleverness. There is not much about 


u 


0d-looks, 
1 the st , in the Crimea, and 
in New Zealand,—this is perhaps the best part of 


the book, which is for the 


hae ‘ bed ° 
soldiering i rhe hero sees some service 





distinguishes himself 
most part occupied with love-making of a 
somewhat common-place kind, and with a mystery, not very cleverly 
contrived, involving the succession to a title and estates. On the whole, 


however, Th: 


Queen’s Shilling may be pronounced a fairly readable 





Under Tropical Sky. By John Amphlett. 
Co.)—Mr. Amphlett paid visits of some length to Barbadoes, Demerara, 
and Jamaica, 
islands. He 
himself immensely, escaped an English winter, an escape in itself worth 
about a year A tour 
80 succ ut be recorded in a pleasant and good-humoured 
fashion 


a (Sampson Low and 


and caught passing glimpses of various other West Indian 
, 


mewhat less than four months in his tour, enjoyed 
of life, and came back much improved in health. 





Barbadoes, where he had personal friends, he found an agree- 


able place, without a suspicion of the meanness and vulgarity for which 
another recent traveller could not find words sufficiently vigorous to 
expres contempt. The Barbadians have a trifling weakness in an 


excessive admiration for the 


Nor was he at all dissatisfied with 


did not even find very hot, and where what heat 


very hig ily of them, on the whole. 
Demerara, whi h 
there is is much mitigated by constant use of a local drink called swizzle 
—Angostura bitters and gin frothed up with a stick of four or five 
prongs, and plentifully iced. ‘ People drink this, and in plenty, at all 
hours of the day, but more especially before breakfast and before dinner.” 
Taking “ 
the equator, it is mu 
affirm that it 


=~ .. » 
8W1ZZie 






th to the credit of the place that Mr. Amphlett can 
exceptionally healthy.” As for the coolies, our 
traveller thought them well off, but sadly given to rum, which is indeed 
their “ swizzle,” and apt to spend their Sundays in lying dead-drunk in 
the heat of the sun. On the whole, Mr. Amphlett’s is a pleasant and 
readable little book. 


is 


re , 
| dissent from him. 


We need, therefore, only say here that Mr. Hotten | 


| great authorities, and 


(James | 


of the penalties of greatness to be made the 


criticism, but he gossips about his subject, tells us | 


ir country, which they think, in the words of | 
“a pomposity fine nation ;” but Mr. Amphlett thinks 


j fish when coo 


into account, and the fact that Demerara lies close to | 


“ While the * Boy’ Waits.” By J. Mortimer Granville (Frowde.)— 
Mr. Granville modestly Lopes that what was “ worth writing may perhaps 
be worth reading.” These essays were written to fill up a vacant space 
in the columns of a newspaper, and they may be not unpleasantly 
applied to fill up a vacant spaco in the reader’s time. Of “newspaper 
readers ” and “ newspaper writers” the author knows probably as much 
as he does of anything, and it is on these that he writes with most suc- 
srally sonsible, and always, wo may say, readable. We 





cess. But he is gen 
do not always find ourselves in agreement with him; when, for instance, 

sterling principle can possibly ‘put himself 
in the place’ of his opponent, ‘or look at the matter from his point of 
view,’ without impairing his judgment,” and that “ stepping outof his 
own particular stand-point cripples his independence,” we certainly 
There is a work, we take it, to be done by men who 
look at a subject from one point of view only, and work to be done by 
those who look atit from all points. Among the best of these papers is a 
little essay on tho ‘+ Uses of the Pocket,” with one or two happy sentences 


he says that *no man of 


from which we shall conclude :—* Laboriously-minded people seem to 
ids in their pockets whenever they are doing nothing, as 
demonstrative intimation to the world in general that they have 
nothing to do. The habit has obtained among sailors, possibly on this 
We grown-up men and women aro, after all, only large and 
ildren, and we indicate our moods and states of being and feel- 
ing by act and b Persons of importance and conscious wisdom, 
consulting sort of people, carry their hands in 
my days of doing are 


earry their hi 





a 





principle. 
strange cl 


their pockets, as who should say, “Look at mo ; 
fruit of my labour. I am a person of experi- 
ised is rest from labour; a general pocketing 
hand-with-hand struggle of life is practically over. 


By W. 





past; I am enjoyin 
ence.” The idea 
of results, after ti 


The Persians Oo} sh: ch lus. 


Translated into English Verse. 








Gurney, M.A. and Deighton.)—We cannot congratulate Mr. 
Gurney upon hay lished a successful translation. Beyond a 


“lege of the text, he does not seem to possess any of 


res} ectable know k 





the qualifications of a translater. His language is bald and his versifi- 
eation rugged and unskilful, without melody in the lyrical, and with- 
out dignity in the narrative parts of the drama. Of the ingenuity 
vhich the tran chylus especially needs wo do not see a 
trace. Take, fo his translation of the speech with which 


Atossa makes her appearance 


W f JE 





on the stage :— 

















“For tl me canse I come, my palace dight with gold 

| Have left; left, too, our couch, both Dara’s and mine own. 

| Me. nl tt rt rroding care doth rend ; but you, 

| My friends, 1 e shall hear, myself o'erwhelmed with fears, 
Lest we 1 with dusty speed have overturned 
The b! that Dara raised, nor raised without some god. 
There! two-fuld care, past words, doth Ml mine heart: 

| That we have worshipped gold without the manly soul; 

| Or light on } rty hath smiled, though less than meet.” 





The last two lin rtainly obscure, but Mr. Gurney does not do 


the best with the 


Mur axenuarows Adumrtuy Pas boov obtvos wpa 
lis the second of the two contingencies which Atossa dreads, but it is 
hardly recognisable in the English, which, as far as the last clause is 


Mr. Gurney must surely have fol- 
The reader shall seo 


concerned, is indeed unmeaning. 
lowed another reading different to teov obives waea. 
Mr. Gurney’s manner, and judge whether he likes 


iption of the advance of the Greek fleet at 


another specimen of 
it better. It is i ae 





Salamis :— 








“TI fl mely pomp, the right wing led, 
All marshalled well; and next came all their fleet, 
| Unfolding out: rose then in unison 
| This mighty ery: *Go, sons of Greece, advance, 
. Your cot free; free too your rons—your Wives; 
The alt > your fathers’ gods, go, free, 
And your ancestral tombs! fight now for all!’ 
And yet from us to greet this song went forth 
} The ciu of Persia's shout; nor stayed we long.” 
} i a he . 
| Some foot-notes : supplied, more or less judicious. Mr, Gurney 
| has probably authorities to support him in saying that the two sisters 
5 
| of Atossa’s dream are the two races of Asiatic and European Greeks. 
But how did she come to see them fighting with each other? And 
would she sp inhabiting Persia, the other Greece? It is 
| much more reasonable to suppose Lurope and Asia to be meant. What,. 
| again, does he mean by ing that “ Lempriere says Sicinus was sent 
| by Themist deceive Xerxes and advise him to attack the Greeks, 





ptor to Themistocles.” Lempriere was not 
lotus, who was, says that the man’s name was 
a domestic of Themistocles, slave and tutor 
Gurney. who is a schoolmaster, ought not to 
‘preceptor. Lastly, there is a certain oddity 

ting on the line which tells us that the Greeks 
rvs Cuvvous n rw ix fiwy Boro, that the “tunny- 


and that he had been preee 
a contemporary 
Sicinnus, and ti 

to his children. Mr. 
translate rasday 
and want of taste in 
slaughtered their foes 
nuch resembles veal.” 

Old Times i 3y Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. C. §. 
Vereker, M.A., (Chapman and Hall.)\—The only reasonable 
| way in which the production of such a book as Old Times in Ireland 
;on the supposition that it is intended for an 
ls which profess to represent Irish life, 


ked ve 


I 


B.GS 


is to be accounted for, 
| elaborate satire upon nove 
written by persons who know nothing whatever about it, in any of its 
grades or conditions. The jest would indeed be as sorry as elaborate, 
| for the fashion of such books has happily died out, but it would bo a 


plausible explanation of what is otherwise unaccountable. It is 
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it is inconceivably dull, the 
in its crudest form. It is 
which the humour has been 


impossible to treat this book seriously, for 
veriest burlesque of novel-writing, even 
composed of a jumble of old stories from 


evaporated by some process peculiar to the writer, and social impossi- | 


bilities devoid of either humour or common-sense. In the story of an 
abduction, “ Peelers” are introduced long before that force existed ; and 
all the people are made to talk in a dialect which has nearly as much 
resemblance to the language of the Cherokee as to any tongue 
The characters are dull caricatures, 


spoken in the sister island. 
To any reader - who 


and there is no attempt at local colouring. 
has ever heard the Irish peasant in any of the four provinces speak, 
the following extract will suffice to show what a notion the 
author has of representing Irish pronunciation, while the absurdity of 
putting such language into the mouth of a man who even in “old 
times in Ireland” was possessed of landed estate, kept three men- 
servants, and entertained a “Juke” and a “Lady Elizabeth,” will 
probably prepare him for what he may expect if he reads beyond the 
excerpt,—about the cook with delirium tremens, the dogs which fight 
for the dinner, and the attendants who pull off the ladies’ wi 


¢3i— 





*¢Dan, I'm thinking we'll ask the Juke to dine,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
O’Rafferty, as sho and her worthy spouse sat over their whiskey-punch 
after dinner, beside a round table in front of a blazing fire of turf and 
beech-logs on a winter night, with their feet on the fender and a kettle 


of boiling water hissing on the hob.—‘ I’m quite agreeable, my dear,’ | 
replied Mr. O’Rafferty, ‘and we'll invite the Lord Liftenant and the 


Royal Family to mate him.’—‘Stuff and nonsense!’ sho pettishly 


ejaculated, ‘you are always turning me into ridicule.’—‘ Did you hear 


what Gineral O’Flanker said the other deo,’ interposed O’Rafferty, | 


‘when a puppy threatened to call him out unless he meed an apologeo 
about some disagraiment between them? No? Well, the Gineral told 
the fellow he might call him out as much as he plazéd, but not one 
step would he go. Noo, my dear, the Juko will see the seem. 
mee axe him, if you plaze, but he will pree to be excused, like the 
guests bidden to the faist in the parable.’ ” 

Tom Bulkeley of Lissington. A Novel. 
(Bentley.)—The cultus of the horse is as striking a featuro in English 
fiction as it is in English fact. That noble, but misused and rather 
tiresome animal holds so prominent a place in modern novels of the 


ephemeral kind, that it is hard to say which class of novelists writes | 
about him most voluminously,—the large number who know little or | 


nothing about horses, or the small number who know all about them. 
Mr. Trollope and the Author of “Guy Livingstono ” are, in their widely 
different ways, chiefly accountable for the innumerable stories of 
hunting and lawsuits wl are turned out in three-volume form 
week after week, and which, we suppose, must find somebody to 
read them for pleasure. Tom Bulkeley is, however, not a copy of 
a sportsman by Mr. Trollope, but a compound of one of Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s heroes with ono of Mr. Lawrence’s, The story has a 








dash of brigandage which has real s} 
itself, as well as because it permits the reader to get out of sight and 
hearing of the stable and the race-course for a while. It is 
to tho author to observe that his Tom Bulkeley is like Mr. Lawrence’s 
heroes only in being a prodigy, and unboundedly popular ; he is not 
a cynical libertine, or an ennuyé ruffian; and that the moral of the book 
is unexceptionable. Tho punishment of Fane Vereker is told with 
real power and picturesqueness, and is a proof that there are far better 
things within the author's powers than the race-course and mess-room 
slang, and the doings of young men, the best of whom are only silly, 
which make up the greater part of this novel. 


Cuba with Pen and Pencil. By 8. Hazard. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This is the work of a quick, intelligent tourist, without a grain of 
thoughtfulness. Considerably lessened in size, and with Mr. Gallenga’s 
‘** Pearl” as a preface, it would make a really useful yol It will 
be most useful as a sort of Cuban “ Murray,” 
neither maps nor index. It has 
ings by the author which enhanex 
ting that Mr. Hazard did not ask 
readable form, and make good use of the mass of information which he 
If, however, this were done, Mr. Hazard would have to 


une, 








ome rather neat and am 


ising draw- 


» its value, but we cannot help regret- 





some literary friend to put it into a 





has collected. 


correct his grammar very carefully. The following is a specimen of 
his grammatical care when he becomes animated. Tho sceno is a 


cock-pit, at the moment when “the chickens,” as he terms them, have 
been placed in the ring:— Good heavens what a racket! While this 
is going on, from upstairs to downstairs, and vice versa, from one side 


to the other, from back to front, they are all bellowing and calling like 


mad, gosticulating their fingers, slapping their hands.” 


The Middle-Aged Lover: a Story. (Bentley.) 


—This story, which originally appeared in Adi the Year Round, under 





3y Perey Fitzgerald. 


the title of “ Notes or Gold,” is the least amusing and the most flimsy of 
Mr. Percy Fitzgorald’s prodt 
recurring trio in his compo ns, the accom] 
the meek fool for a mother, and the 

and in this instance, the accomplished young lady 
uninteresting that no one can care how great a fi 


iwctions, Everyone is tired of that constantly 





lished you 


fluent old humbug for « father,— 





ng lady, with 
7 : =~ 
is so profoundly 
1 her 
the latter 


mother 
is, or how great a swindler her father, only one does wish 
were not such a bore as well. Mr. Perey Fitzgerald has 
as a stock topic long enough; it would also 





You | 


By R. Mounteney Jephson. | 


rit in it, and is interesting in | 


due | 


though here, again, it has | 


used Braham | 


be as well he should | 


leave off misquoting Moore, and realise that any jargon which L 
| tiresome in real life is tiresome in a book,—a rule which is of a 
| ticular application to musical jargon. Of course there are pleasant little 
bits in the story; Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is never altogether unreadable 
but he has gone much nearer to being so on this than on any former 
occasion. 


The Heliotype Process. (Heliotype Company, Limited.) —Thigs book 
gives a description of a well-known process for reproducing works of 
art, &c., and illustrates it appropriately with a number of Specimens 
representing the results of the process. There are copies of artistic 
| work of all kinds, paintings, pen-and-ink sketches, chalk drawings 
&e.; of engineer’s plans, maps, &c., together with scenes taken in 
nature. All of them seem excellent. 


Heathergate. Henry 8. King and Co.—A novel in two Volumes jg 
cheerful to contemplate, until one finds out that it involves complica. 
tions enough for six, and demands close attention to a serios of 
rambling people and unconnected events over three. 
fourths of a century in timo and a couple of continents in space, 


extending 


™ a ah . . _ ronblea er 

Then the two volumes are more troublesome than three, for ong 
has less room to turn in, moro difficulty in remembering who jg 
who, and what is what. JZeathergate, in two volumes, is an entirely 
bafiling production, as the most practised reader of novels for business 


No book could open under 


purposes might confess without a blush. 
fairer colours or with a more distinct statement than does this one, 
“Towards the end of tho eighteonth century, James Stormont and 
Marjorie Spens wero united in holy matrimony, and settied down in the 
| village of Heathergate, in the north-east of Scotland. Born of Presby- 
terian parents, James Stormont’s secession to the Episcopalians was go 
bitterly resented by them and by almost all his relatives as to cut him 
off from intercourso with his family for many years.” Except the 
dubious composition, there is nothing to object to in these sentences, 
Married, settled, (though in the “north-east” of Scotland!) reclaimed 
from Dissent, and cut off from his relatives, James Stormont would 
| appear at first sight to be the most harmless and soothing of herogs, a 
soporific for the reviewer, as often blamelessly woary as indolent. 
But ho is a delusion, and Marjorie Spens is a snare, and the results of 
Occasionally, while 


that marriage are bewildering beyond endurance. 


patiently wrestling with them, we come uponclever little bits of character- 
drawing and descriptions of old-fashioned Scottish society, but they 


| hardly sustain one to the end. 


Timothy Cripple; or, Life’s a Feast. 
A P} 4 

(S. Tinsley.)—Timothy Cripple is a lad who, seeking to obey 
his father’s precepts, attempts to go through lifo on the principle of 
honesty, and meeting for the most part with rogues and hypocrites, and 

“ 5 5 ’ ? 

being himself simple to tho verge of silliness, does not attain any very 
His adventures are told in what is, on the whole, a 





By Thomas Auriol Robinson. 


2 vols. 


great success, 
foolish book, written in a style which makes it look as if it had strayed 
by some strange mistake out of the last century into this. So foolish 
| is it, that wo would fain hope that the writer does not know whata 
Is of a great 








w 


detestable accusation he has brought against the mor 
public school, to which he gives a pseudonym clearly intended to point 


a while, to be astonished at 


uublish; but could Mr. 
he first volume, before 


out the original. A reviewer ceases, after 


what men are found to write and publishers to } 
ptor of t 


Samuel Tinsley have read the tenth cha; 
he allowed it to pass out of his shop? 

Ups and Downs. By Edward E. Hale. 
This is a very characteristic story of Americ 
with Commencement at Cambridge, where 
the chief oration, and does what 


(Sampson Low and Co.)— 
life. 
Jaspor Rising, who has 


an The scene opens 





| highly distinguished himself, delivers 
wo venture to say no prizeman of Oxford or Cambridgo has ever done, 
breaks into a great extemporo speech. Jasper is a man of largo ex- 
pectations, but the noxt day ho finds that his uncle’s timber and ship- 
building yards have boon burnt, and that he is a beggar. (In England 
they would havo beeninsured, and Jaspor would have been a possible 


gainer by the fire.) So he sets out to make his fortune, finds it very hard 








work to begin the process, and finally comes down to the very earth, by 
Then he begins to rise; 





taking a job to clean somo railway car 
takes to carriage-building, and is bidding fair to prosper, when the 
tners, and generally blight his 
which 





cholera comes in to kill his two pa 
prospects. Then he becomes the editor 
capacity we leave him, instructing his countrymen and, let us hope, 
the story of Jasper’s 
of friendship and 
juainted with a 
story of this 


of a newspaper, in 


prospering generally. Meanwhile, with 


fortunes there have come to be interwoven stories 
] 
1 ac 





love. fire makes 


young Norwegian, who becomes his devoted servan 


Casual neighbourhood at a 





young Oscar—for such is his namo—with his steady, simple loyalty, is 
admirably told, and if the book had nothing else to recommend it, would 
in the story he has become 
a, daughter of an un- 
:quaintance grows into a 
ng. And here Mr. Hale 
srman life in America, and 
Alto- 


ly 


be recommendation enough. And the 
acquainted with a little “ brown-faced’ 











vorldly musician, named S 


schwartz, and this 
love which is told with much grace and f 










takes the occasion to give us a glimpse of G 
does not fail to make us admire its heartiness and simplicity. 
cethor the tale is not in the least an imitation, more or less skilful, of an 
veteristically American, and 


English novel. It is genuinely and char: 
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Ea . 
being written with humour and pathos, and enough power of graphic PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
description—the account of the cholera outbreak is very powerful, . - 

e—it is well worth roading. Andersen (Hans C.), The Improvisatore, cr 8VO .......seseeseesee00e( Ward & Lock) 


without being horribl 
i a co Arnold (F.), Oxford and Cambridge; their Colleges, Memories, &c. (R. T. 8.) 
Eve's Daughters. By E. Dyno Fenten. (Tinsley Bros.)—This is a smart Barnes (R.), Clin. Hist. of Med. and Surgical Diseases of Women.,.(Churchill) 
with a bright red binding, blue-edged leaves, and on the cover | Baskin (Mary), Wild Violets, a Collection of Poems and Sketches ...(Longley) 


ume, . -) : 7 : ’ 
- gestive design in black and gold, which represents a very large | Berton (P. M.) OC Lysaght,a Novel devoid of Novelty (Town & Co. Pub, Oomp.) 
a sug da very serpontiny serpent. Its contents are several stories Blue Ribbon, by Author of St. Olave's, 3 vols cr 8vo .........(Hurst & Blackett) 
apple and ¢ Bowker (G.), St. Mark's Gospel, with Explanatory Notes, feap 8vo (Low & Co.) 


The stories and the women are some good, some bad, Bradley (S. M.), Manual of Comparative Anatomy, cr 8vo ......(Simpkia & Co.) 
Bridges (Robert), Poems, 8vo (Pickering) 
Browning (E. B.), Selections from the Poetry of, er 8vo (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
. afee Rooted Pitan ” 127 Budd (W.), Typhoid Fever, its Nature, Prevention, &c., roy 8vo_ ...(Longman) 

CHRISTMAS Booxs.— Our bn oe é ve ao Pula oe era. Burrowes (Rose), Little Magda, the Story of a Obild, 16m ..........++++6(Nisbet) 
(Virtue, Spalding, and Daldy.)—Hero ses gugy ies xtoon = astrations, Calthrop (G.), Words Spoken to My Friends, cr 8¥0 ....s0.s+0000++++(Lunt & Co.) 
for the most part of a very high order of merit, to which | Cjeasby (R.), Icclandic-English Dictionary, part 3, 4t0 .......es00.. (Macmillan) 


engravings a witha . 
Mr. E. Ollier has appended some interesting, descriptive, and historical | Collins (Wilkie), The New Magdalen, cr 8V0  .....ssse+eee+e0e0++++e(Bentley & Son) 
Re | Davidson, On Fresh Revision of English Old Testament (Williams & Norgate) 


: is somewhat inclined to grumble that Gainsborough 
— 9th inl ises to b » . Jurablo, if it is not : ‘ | Dickens (C.), Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, vol. 1 (Chapman & Hall) 
(whose work cortainly — ae ene ny eve ee eee ee - | Disraeli (Right Hon. B.), Inaugural Address at Glasgow, 8vo ......(Longman) 
excellent, than that of his moro successful contemporary, Reynolds,) is | Dykes (J. 0.), Relations of the Kingdom to the World, cr 8v0 .........+.(Nisbet) 


not included among “ Our Portrait Painters ;” but the selection is a | Edgar (R. M.), Philosophy of the Cross, cr 8v0 ............(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Farqubarson (M.), Elsie Dinsmore, 12mo, 3/6; Elsie’s Girlhood...(King & Co.) 


about women. 
some indifferent. 





and 

















d one, nevertheless, and perhaps the gem of the whole number is 





goo . . Farquharson (M.), Holidays at Roselands, 12M0 ..........00..0+++++0++e( King & Co.) 
«La Belle Hamilton, the most lovely ag ake — os most — oach- Fox (Captain 8. L.), Major's Manual and Marker's Guide, 16mo .,.,...(Mitchell) 
able of Sir Peter Lely’s famous “ Beauties.” Sir Peter is said to have | presenius (C. R.), Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 8vo........... sveeees(Churebill) 


flattered his sitter, at least in substituting a straight for a retroussé nose, | Gaskell (Mre.), Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales, cr 8vo ......(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Gorrie (D.), Geordie Purdie in London, 12mo . seseseeeses(LOulston) 


and the engraver does tho fullest justice to the painter’s work. Between sess ah etie “ges 
-e have a face of singular sweetness and innocence, Very dif- Graham (J.), Eternal Life in Prospect and in F ossession, cr Svo.,.(J. F. Shaw) 

the two we 4 Ss - a yo. | Grant (James), British Battles on Land and Sea, royal 8V0 ........0++0++.(Cassell) 
ferent in every way, but not wanting in attraction, is “ Lady Hamilton,” | Greenwood (James), Journeys through London, 12mo ..... sseeeee( Ward & Lock) 
the single specimen given us of Romney's art. “ The Dowager Countess | Guthrie (Dr. Thomas), Autobiography and Memoir, by his Sons, vol 1 (Isbister) 
of Darnley ” is a favourable specimen of Sir Thomas Lawrence. As an | Happy Spring-Time, in Pictures by Pletsch, & Rhymes by Heaton (Macmillan) 
engraving, the finest of the collection is “Sir Joshua Reynolds,” | ne @. 8, The Four Happy Days, NEIO.-oveoveerersoreere coveereovee(MlabOt) 
= . * o 2 | Hegel's Logic, translated by William Wallace, 8¥0 .........00eere ..(Maemillan) 

by Mr. T. W. Hunt, after the painter's portrait of himself. Among | Holdsworth (W.), Elementary Education Act and Supplement..,,..(Routledge) 
others may be mentioned Hogarth’s “Garrick and his Wife,” and Law- | Jewitt (L.), and Hall (S. C.), The Stately Homes of England, feap 4to (Virtue) 


. 6 Prinne ia” «“ Prince , ” vine re Keble's Christian Year, illustrated, 400 ...........ese0080 ..(Ward & Lock) 
rence’s “Princess Amolia” and “ Princess Charlotte,” and what will | Kirwan (Capt. M. W.), La Compagnie Iriandaise, &c: sesesseeee(Kelly) 


probably be studied with more interest than any othor, Mr. J. Sant’s | Klein (£.), Anatomy of the Sympathetic System, roy 8vo (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


ed OP — == Tae = Knights and Enchanters, Three Tales from the Faerie Queene (Brown & Co.) 

“Royal Sisters,” a portrait, some twelve years old, of the Princesses Alico Lardner (V.), Animal Physiology, part 2, 12m0.........+ stemndammenel (Lockwood) 
and Helena. We must not forget to commend the very tasteful exterior of | Larwood (Jacob), Story of the London Parks, cr 8vo.........(Chatto & Windus) 
Little People, and other Tales, by Lady Pollock and others (Chapman & Hall) 
























the volume, some of the credit of which is due, we may conjecture, to | Locock (F.), Biographical Guide to the Divina Commedia of Dante...(Provost) 
a new acquisition to the firm of the publishors, a gontloman whose name Loviener (J.), Handbook of the Law of Scotland, er 8¥0 ......... (T. & T. ed 
. : : | Loudon (J.), Elements and Practice of Algebra, l2mo ., seereeeee(Collins) 

has been for somo time connected with the most elegant of our | Lyries of Love, selected by W. I. D. Adams. 12mo..... (King & Co.) 
Christmas books. The Stately Homes of England, by Liewellynn | Mahan (A.), Baptism of the Holy Ghost, &e., 12mo pevenued (Stock) 
¥ v | Marshail (Emma), Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal, cr 8V0.,....0..0++ ..(Seeley) 





Jewitt and S. C. Hall (Virtue), is, in substance, reproduced from the Marshall, Principies of the Westminster Standards Pe secuting . ...(Olipbant) 
pages of tho Art Journal. The volume will bo a welcome ene SN C.), — of on peng Egypt, Sinai, &., 8vo ee 
e ° ° . ° Medico nrurgica ransactions, vo 56, BVO ....00. Seen ener eeneeeeesneees a 
one, for it interests quite as much by its letterpress as by its | Milner (1), Gallery of Geography, 2 Vols royal 8VO ss.vss.sssseeses+sseeeee (McPhun) 
illustrations. Thirteen “Homes” are described by pen and pencil, were oy Ag ne yg <* hy .(Bentley rn 
on - ‘ ‘ » | Perkins (E. E.), Treatise on Haberdashery, Hosiery, &c. . (Teg 
among them “Alton Towers,” “Mount Edgeumbe,” and “Cothele,” | Petit (Prof.), Hist. of Mary Queen of Scots, trans. by De Flandre (Longmans) 
the two seats of Lord Mount-Edgeumbo (Cothele is, like Littlecote, of ats whe 8 4 b. .* - W se FCAP BVO seesseres se wo Tink 
a) 4 ysiology 0 16 Sects, Cr SVO ....0008 eeeeeeeres eree(D. ey 
which we shall hope to see an account in some future volume, a house | Pim (Capt. B.), War Chronicle, with Memoirs of Napoleon & William I. (Provost) 
which has been inhabited since the days of Henry VII.), Arundel Castle, | seg Nay pened mn army een lg me 
. af , stor ‘+ . Love me i e y, a Fragment, cr 5 a * 
Warwick Castlo, Haddon Hall, and Chatsworth. The authors give us | Proctor (R.A.), The Expanse of Heaven, a Series of Essays, cr 870 (King & Co.) 
. ; } +} : aa (J. G.), F CSSAys « vlitical ECONOMY, 8V0,...+0...+00+e0000 L 
agenealogical account of tho families which have possessed or now weedy Dy ed Siemlloity of ate. Oungane on Potholes ‘on tno Chawla 
Roe (Sir T.) and Fryer (J.), Travels in India in the 17th Century, 8vo (Trubner) 
| Roscoe's Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases, 8V0_ .,...+...+++...(Stevens & Sons) 
....( Ellis & White) 
° .(Black) 























possess the “Homes” (it is a curious mistake, by the way, to speak 







on p. 204 of a man’s eldest son as b Ing his “heir presmmptses’ )s and Rossetti (D. G.), Dante and his Circle, &., er 8vo..... 
descriptions, illustrated with sketches taken from various points of | Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels,—Kenilworth, feap vo. 












. . ° , Searle (Edis), Easydale, cr 8v0........0.++. eeroeccecsoeses eecceee (Seeley) 
view, of tho mansions themselves. Wo are glad to be told that tho | gomory e's (W.), Tho Chase, & Pocms, royal 16000 .cccccccsscoceoseeversceseoree (Tege) 
The Christian Year (Routledge) | St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, vol. 9, 8vo ..... ..(Longman) 





volume is to be the first of a series. r ; *. a 
pe : aie + . - i . St. Clair (G.), Darwinism and Design, or Creation by Evolution (Hodder & Co.) 
is a very handsome edition, illustrated with sixty-nine designs, by Stephen (Leslie), Essays on Free-thinking and Plain-speaking ...... (Longman) 


ious artists whom Sir John Gilbert is perhaps the best known. | Stowe (Mrs. H. B), Woman in Sacred History, 4to ... (Low & Co.) 
various artists, of whom Sir , a ] ] ‘ Tait (P. G.), Elementary Treatise on Quaternions, 8vo (Macmillan) 


These illustrations are of various merit and in a very different style. | Thornbury (W.), Old and New London, vol 1, roy 8vo . ses ..(Cassell) 











: . . . = : “i -_ 2 Thoro F y Parochial Missions, CF BV0..c.ccccocccecesccvccsccccceces ++... (Strahan) 
rence wo ar J P stake. No book. seem Thorold (A. W ), Parochial 18, ceseereereeees . ; 

This difference we are inclined to think a mista ke o book, it seems | yan & Picignier's First French Reader. 1/0; second, 1/3; third (Strahan) 

to us, demands more emphatically unity of treatment, for no | Volmerstein (Countess), Recollections of the Life of, Cr 8V0...-c+..s.s008 (Seeley) 

| Watts (Rev. Prof.), The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment Vindicated (Mullan) 






poet was ever more consistently like to himself. There aro| y og the Laté Math Lot Ma or Ore . v...(Yapp & Hawkins) 


indeed but few of tho designs to which we absolutely take | Whitworth (Sir J.), Mise. Papors on Mec al Subjects, &c. .,....(Longmans) 
: ; , a : “e Wilkes (Anna), Ireland: Ur of the Chaldees, cr 8V0,.........ce0ee.seseeees (Triibner) 

aT } a = si . ott, wealte . _ ’ ina), I ; 1 5 vesseaseesees \ 
exception, though there aro some, Mr. W. Small’s realism is any- | w recked Early in Life, a Novel, 8vo ..... . (Town & Co. Pub. Comp.) 


thing but attractive in his representation of Balaam, and positively | Young (J.), Physical Geography, 12m0.....0..000 sueinigiiitainsimein .«»(Collins) 
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ludicrous in a subject where the ludicrous is exceedingly painful, tho ae —— —— 
* Agony of Gethsemane,” while it is not true to itself in the “Sinner 


washing the Feet of Christ.” Surely Mr. Small must know that our | Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 


To ADVERTISERS.—7° insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 


Lord was reclining after Eastern fashion, and that the woman came! Terms or Supscrirtion.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Ha/f- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
behind him to perform her office. Uere Christ is sitting and looking | Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 


on, so that half the meaning of the story is lost. “Whit. Sunday” is | by post, 64d. 








the only effort of Mr. Small’s that approaches to success. ON 
wholly incongruous representation is Mr. Selous’ illustration to the poem | SECOND EDITION, with Emendations, just published, price 7s 6d. 


for Easter Day. Tho most satisfactory and attractive engravings are ali a : 
BLACKSTONE ECONOMIZED: 


the landscapes, though we like also Mr. Lawson’s and Mr. Jellicoe’s 
figures. The typography of the volume is excellent. Beauties of BEING A COMPENDIUM OF 

English Landscape, drawn by Birkett Foster. (Routledge.) This is a} THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 
volume which needs no commendation. The publishers have collected | TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

from their series of Illustrated Gift-Books a number of excellent ex- 


amples of this most attractive of artists, giving on the opposite page the 





By DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Esa.. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


“ Messrs. Longmans and Co. send us a second edition of ‘Blackstone Econo- 


poetical passages which they are intended to illustrate.——Another well- | mized: being a Compendium of the Laws of England to the Present Time,’ by 


known work which here appears in a new form is Zhe New Illustrated 
books, which embrace the 


Natural History, by the Rev. J. G. Wood. (Routledge. ) Mr. Wood | tained in Blackstone's famous ‘Commentaries,’ 
statutory enactments, important legal decisions, &c. 


David Mitchell Aird, of the Middle Temple. The volume is divided into four 
legal principles and practical information con- 
supplemented by subsequent 
A more excellent introduc- 


q rag . . . H ‘ trate Te . is ry - rn 
has compressed the three volumes of his “Illustrated Natural History ” | f\\o the study of law could not be desired; and the fact of its having so soon 
into one, selecting the most important and representative illustrations, | reached a second edition (the first was published within the present year), is a 
sufficient proof that it satisfactorily Hills a want that has been widely felt."— 


and adding now inatter where the advances of zoological knowledge | paity News, November 13, 1873. 





require it. We have in consequence a handsome volume of nearly 800 . 

-: P ° ° pur} " — 4 
pages, with about as many illustrations. No more welcome present to | beginners will find its method thoroughly practical.”—Spectator, March 1, 1873. 
young lovers of beasts, fishes, or birds could be found. i LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., and all Booksellers. 





Lt is probably with a view to the utility of such a work for educational 
ses that Lord Selborne has accepted the dedication of it; and we think 
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Now ready, price 9s 


Vol. I. of CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. 


With about 200 Engravings. 


Extra crown 4to, 576 pages, cloth. 












Vol. 


By JAMES GRANT. With about 200 


Now ready, price 9s. 


I. of BRITISH BATTLES on LAND and SEA, 


Engravings. Extra crown 4to, 576 pages, cloth. 















By Rospert Brown ,M.A., 


Now read 


L.S., F.R.GS., 


y, price 6s. 


Vol. I. of The RACES of MANKIND. 


Ph.D., F. 
Illustrated throughout. 384 pages, extra cr 


President of the Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh. 


ywn 4to, cloth, 















Edited by H. W. Batss, Assist 
pages, royal 4to, cloth. 


Now rea 


Vol. V. of ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS. 


unt-Secretary of the 


ly, cloth, 


15s; cloth gilt, 18s. 


Royal Geographical Society. Profusely Illustrated, 378 












Now ready, price 6s. 


M.A., Profess 


Vol. I. of The BIBLE EDUCATOR. 


Edited by the Rey. E. H. PLumptre, 


or of Exegesis of the New Testament, King’s College. 
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By HENRY Mor ey, Profess: 
Language, Literature, an: 1 Hi st 
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Now re 


A Series of Practical Hand-books 


branches of the Army, 


NOTES on CAVALRY 
ancers. 
MAJENDIE, Royal Artillery. 


Artillery. 
Ot 





7s 6d each. Comprise :— 


Corrected by H. W. Bristow, F. 


The INSECT WORLD. 


MARTIN DUNCAN, M.D., F.R.S. 


and Corrected by an Eminent B 


The OCEAN WORLD. 


Professor E. 


Captain PARKER GILLMORE. 


Issued also in THREE PARTS, pri 
to the Death of Henry VIIL—II. Fr 


Yommonwealth t 


s and Ma 
tra crow 


The VEGETABLE WORLD. 


PERCEVAL WRIGHT, M.D. 


With 307 
Second Edition. 


REPTILES and BIRDS. 


Now ready, 


of CASSELL’S RECREATOR. 


An Illustrated Guide and Key to Indoor and Outdoor 


rice 3s; coloure 


21s 


IND EDITION, 


A FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


f English Literat 








University « 





ym the Death o 


Now ready, 


nutactures. 
n dto, cloth gilt 


ady, price 


MILITARY MANUALS. 


upon Military Subjects, 
and LIilustrated with numerous Diagrams. 


SERVICE. 


ARMS and AMMUNITION of the BRITISH SERVICE. 
“Within the compass of this little 
full, accurate, and efficient information such a 
lications of the day."—Naval and Military Gazette. 


MAP and PLAN DRAWING. By; 


A very sufficient handbook for military draughtsmen.”—Lvaminer. 


her Volumes ar 
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Third Edition. 


With 
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price 6s. 
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1 boards or cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 


The CHRISTMAS VOLUME of LITTLE FOLKS. 


N.B.—The SIX VOLUMES of LITTLE FOLKS, containing 


over 2,000 Pictures, strongly bound in cloth, 


now ready, price 9s. 


. and Examiner in English 
912 pp., cloth. 

—I. From the Earliest Time 
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price 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


“.LS., &e. A Comprehensive Work on the Principles of Design as 


[llustrated with two Coloured Plates and Numerous 


3s 6d each, the following :— 


written by eminent Officers of the various 


By Captain J. C. Russery, 12th Royal 


“A book which no cavalryman should be without.”—Colburn’s United Service Magazine. 


By Major V. D. 
volume there is contained a mass of 
s could hardly be collected by ransacking all the pub- 


. Coorer Kina, Lieutenant, Royal Marine 


© in preparation. 





d and Corrected. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 


With 233 Illustrations. Revised and 
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} Illustrations, Revised by Professor P. 


{70 Illustrations. New Edition, Revised 


Third Edition. 


Illustrations. Revised and Corrected by 


lition. 


Illustrations. Revised and Corrected by 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, 
&c. 


"Henry Leslie 
LESLIE'S SONGS for 


FOLKS. With 12 pi eces of Music b: 
y Henry 
LESLIE, and Frontispiece by H. C. Selous, 
gilt, 3s 6d. — 
“ Little folks may fairly be 
of this charming book, which contains 12 small sc 
anyone of whic ot — yuld make the fortune of te 
publication."—Qu« 


LITTLE 


congratulated in respect 


‘ LL. Matéaux. 
PEEPS ABROAD for FOLKS at 


HOME. By C. MATEAUX. Uniform wi 
“Home Chat” a “Sunday ¢ . ats,” Protusely 
Illustrated. 256 pages, feap. 4to, 5s. 


“ Uncle Hardy, 
NOTABLE SHIPWRECKS being 


Tales of Disaster ae Heroism at Sea.’ 320 page 
cloth gilt, gilt edg 58. PABCS, 
“* Where is the schx soll yoy whose eye will not glisten 


ut volume? 

Zz. Fros 

HALF-HOURS with ‘ BARLY EX- 
PLORERS. Containing Narratives of the Adven- 
tures and Discove ries of the z ve Explorers. 
Profusely Llustrated, 240 pages, feap. 4to, cloth, 5g, 

M. Owen. 

SOLDIER an i PATRIOT: the Story 
of George Washington. Llustrated. 256 pages, 
crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

“ We warmly commend the volume to tho public," 


Daily Telegraph. 

Jeanie He ring. 

TRUTH WILL our. 240 pages, 
crown 8y0, with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s 6d, 

“A very pretty little story, told with a simplicity 

that lends to it great charms.”"—Scotsman, 


Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
PICTURES of ‘SCHOOL LIFE and 


at the sight of this st "—Daily News, 








BOYHOOD: being S ms from the Best 
Authors wring is hou! Das and Boyhood. By 
Percy FirzGeraLD, M.A. Crown 8vyo, 256 pages, 
with Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 





M. and E. Kirby 
CHAPTERS on. TREES: a Popular 


Account of their Nature and Uses. Profusely 
Illustrated, 320 pages, Meg crown 8yvo, cloth 
gilt, 5s. 

“A really well-written and han As« ome book, adorned 
with really good illustrations; we can hardly think 
of a better volume for a . pre sent or school prize."— 
Nonconformist. 

Je mit Hering. 


GOLDEN DAYS: a Tale of Girls’ 


iermany. With F pce 320 
cloth, ein: res, 





) ly bound, gilt-ed pes “well-printed 
volume deserves its dress. The yi Foe is a happily- 
chosen one, and treated in a very superior manner.”— 
(ueen. 

Jan t Byrne. 

PATSYS FIRST GLIMPSE of 
HEAVEN. Py the Author of “ Scraps of Know- 
ledge,” &c. Cloth, Is. 

John Taylor. 

GREAT LESSONS from LITTLE 
THINGS: a Series of Practical Lessons on Bible 
Natural History. Illustrated throughout. 176 
pages, extra fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 3s 6d, 

Jame s Mason. 

The OLD FAIRY TALES. With 24 
Full-Page and numerous other Original Illustra- 
tions. Super-royal lémo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 

“None of the old nurse ry favourites are omitted. 

The volume is ! atitulty illustrated."—Daily News. 

G. Manville Fi nn, 

A BOOK of PAIR WOMEN. Contain- 
ing 40 highly-finished Engravings, beautifully 
printed, with Po ms by various Authors. Printed 
on superfine paper, extra fe up. tto, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

Edwin Arnold, M.A. 

HERO and LEANDER: a Poem. 
From the Greek of Musewus. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, 5s. 














PART I. of the 


NEW 


Now ready, price 6d. 


SERIAL EDITION of KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


profusely Illustrated, with which is issued, free of charge, a Portrait of the Author, suitabl for framing. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 
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CURATE | is| O BOYS and GIRLS, Past and Pre- 
sent.—Will you kindly HELP a Lady to BUY a 
BIG ROCKING HORSE, for a large Poor School of 
Boys and Girls, all under Seven, by sending a few 
Stamps to 
Mrs. H.STEVENSON, 61 Elgin Crescent, Kensington 
Park ? 
See Times, Nov. 25, 3rd column ; and Dee. 1. 


———————_— 
nN ASSISTANT 
WANTED at St. Mary's, Bryanston Square. 
100 to £150, according to circumstances. 
. W. H. FREMANTLE, 2 Gloucester 
Square, London, W. 


Salary from £ 
Address, Rev. 
Place, Portman oe =< Foaey 
A IRTON COLLEGE, Cambridge (for 
T WOMEN).— The Trustees of the Gilchrist 
Biueational Fund OFFER a SCHOLARSHIP of the 
alue of £50 a year, for three years, tenable at Girton 
College, to be competed for at the University of Lon- 
don General Examination of Women, in May, 1874 
4 y be obtained on application 


urther information may obtained 
. Miss DAVIES, Girton College, 











sums are offered for the best and second-best 
ESSAYS on 
“BRITISH OPIUM POLICY, and its RESULTS to 
INDIA and CHINA.’ 


( PIUM.—£200 and £100. The above 


to the Hon. Sec., 
Cambridge. ee eo Sir CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 
and Sir Lovis MALLET have kindly consented to act 


CHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 
- An EXAMINATION will be held at MALVERN 
COLLEGE on December 19th and 20th, for the award 
of FIVE HOUSE SOH¢ )LARSHIPS of £80, and FIVE 
EXHIBITIONS of £50. The awards will be for one 
or two years, according to merit, and to either Classical 
or Mathematical Candidates. 

For Particulars apply to the Head Master. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT.—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 
PRINCIPAL.—The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

There are special Modern Forms affording every | and of the conclusions arrived at. 
necessary preparation for the India or Army Exami- - 
nations. The School is well endowed with Exhibitions. 
Four Scholarships of about £30 a year will be awarded 
by open competition in January. 

Apply to the Rev. the SECRETARY. 


—— 


as Adjudicators, 

All ESSAYS INTENDED for COMPETITION are 
to be in the hands of one of the above-named gentle 
men, or of J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, 
Kensington, London, by the 31st of May, 1874. 


and address of the writer. 

The result of the adjudication will be published in 
the papers wherein this advertisement appears. 

All Essays, except those to which the Prizes are 
awarded, will be returned to the writers, but use may 
be made of the facts contained in any. 

The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 











\ AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
1 OXFORD, offers to the Sons of Gentlemen a 
direct preparation for University Distinctions, and for 
the Scientifle Branches of the Public Service. It has 
eae all the appliances of the best Sch with special 
JHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING. | facilities for the study of Modern Subjects. The terms 
EDWARD VI., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- | are moderate, and include definite preparation for 
SHIRE. Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., | Examinations. Numbers limited to 130. 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Honours gained during the year ending October, 1873: 
The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are received Classical Fellowship at Corpus. 
as boarders in the Head Master's house. The system Natural Science Fellowship at Magdalen. 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. | Classical Demyship at Magdalen. 
There are valuable Scholarships from the Schoolto! Mathematical Demyship at Magdalen. 
Oxford University. Classical Scholarship at Magdalen Hall. 
Terms for Board and Tuition, from 60 guineas to Open Classical Exhibition at Christ Church, 
70 guineas per annum, according to age. Sons of Open Classical Exhibition at Queen's. 
clergymen, 50 guineas. Natural Science Scholarship at Worcester. 
Apply to the Head Master. Indian Civil Engineering College. 
a Royal Engineers. 


tiene EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR | First Class in Natural Science 
































_ arars in Two First, One Second, Classes in Mathematics. 
SCHOOL, BROMSGROVE. Two First, Four Second, Classes in Classics. 
An Examination will be held in the School Build- | —— Fnitieaieainie za 
ings on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 16 and 17, y onv . - aan . 
for TWO CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, of such PUBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL 
annual value as shall ensure to the successful Candi WORKS.—AIl Authors desirous of bringing 
datesan absolute immunity from all School and House | their Works under the direct notice of the Scholastic 
expenses of every kind, including the fees for School, Profession are informed that RELFE BROTHERS 
Chapel, and Library Fund, medical attendance, and have unusual opportunities of assisting them in this 
every existing extra. Candidates must not be younger | respect, as their Travellers, who visit the greater part 
r 1 17 years, and the Scholarships of England twice a year, call on all the Principal 
will be tenable (subject to the Head Master's approval | Educational Establishments in the Kingdom, and hy 
of conduct and industry) until the holders proceed to | this means introduce in the most efficient way all 
Oxford or Cambridge. Certificates of birth and testi- | Books committed to their care. 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 


monials of conduct and character must be sent to the 
Head Master on or before December 9. | 
For further particulars, apply to —— ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON, 
Last Two Weeks of ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 


MILLINGTON, M.A., Head Master. 
ONDON On MONDAY, and during the week, will be per- 





HERBERT 


INTERNATIONAL 





= 


PALL-MALL 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 
14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 





licence. 


Each Essay to be signed by a motto, or word, and to | 
have with it a sealed envelope containing the name | 





TICE.—HOTEL DES ANGLAIS.— 
A First-Class Hotel, facing the Sea, and under 
English Management. 
R. BAKER HAYS, Secretary, 80 Coleman Street, 
London, E.C, 





YODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 


RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 


MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 


merit, as by the value of the information conveyed, | 


COLLEGE, SPRING GROVE, near ISLE-| formed Shakespeare's Tragedy of ANTONY and | 
WORTH. CLEOPATRA, concentrated into Four Acts and 
The WINTER TERM COMMENCES on MONDAY, Twelve Scenes. Characters by Mr. James Ander- 
the 19th of January. | son, Messrs. Ryder, H. Russell, A. Glover, Dol 
This College, founded on the recommendation of the | man, J. Morris, Thorne, Frome, M. D. Byrnes, 


Lickfold, Milton, Sargent, H. Clifford, and H. Sinclair ; 
Miss Wallis, Mesdames Harriet Coveny, Banks, 
Melville, Adelina Gedda, &e. The Performances will 
commence with a Farcical Musical Eccentricity, in 
One Act, entitled NOBODY in LONDON. After 
ANTONY and CLEOPATRA a Ballet Divertissement, 
in which Miss KATE VAUGHAN and her Celebrated 
BALLET TROUPE will appear. To conelude with an 
original Comic Ballet d' Action, entitled THE RIVALS 
Doors open at half-past 6, commence at a quarter to 7. 
30x Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


TMHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Twelfth WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will 
OPEN on MONDAY next, Dec. 1, at 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D, FRIPP, Secretary. 


and ECONOMIC 
ig Company's Extract of 


made dishes, and 





late Richard Cobden, and opened in 1867 by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, has for its object an education 
that is in nony with the wants and wishes of our 
times. Modern Languages and Natural Science are 
specially attended to, and the Principal, in addition to 
the Ancient Languages and History, takes charge of 
the German Lar ind Literature in the upper 
classes. The pu are prepared not only for the 
Universities and Commercial life, but also for the 
Examinations for the Civil, Military, and the Engi 
neering Services. Every arrangement has been made 
for the health and comfort of the pupils, each one 
having his own separate dormitory. A large Gym 
nasium is attached to the College. 

The situation of Spring-Grove is one of the most 
healthy in the neighbourhood of London. | 
Further information may be obtained from Dr. 
LEONHARD ScuMITz, the Principal, at the College. | 



















MPROVED 
COOKERY.—Use Li 
Meat as ‘stock * for beef-tea, soups, 


M A L Vv E 


RN COLLEGE. 











PRESIDENT AND VisiToR—The LORD BISHOP of | cane lees Gus Sanur ant aiect aaa te 
H i 3 WORCESTER. variably adopted in households when fairly tried 
EAD TASTER—The Rey. ARTHUR FABER, M.A. CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac 


late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. sdsntien ademnai 

There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- | ————— 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for tha N 
bay 8, the Civil and Military Examinations, and O .- STMIN —~ R. WEDGE-FITTD 

@ Professions ESTMINSTE VEDG MITTING 

There isa LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
Department y ium, &e which will prevent the dangerous and untidy use of 
keep upright, and burn to the 


abel, 


DLES.—AS K for the 








louses within the College 





. There are Diy urding f paper, are economical 
pone is occupied by the Head-Master and four of his end. 
“Be se" oF ae itior ler 14, £ ra r | Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
soard an rs) der 80. over “9 or nea 
a Sage go ae Seo peg J. ©. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 





non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6, Special adyan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 
For further information apply to the Head-Master. 
The next Term will begin on Monday, January 26. 





N FROSTY, FOGGY, and SNOWY 

WEATHER.—SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR 
“l to ease the breathing, loosen the 
tickling which occasions 
chest, and the im- 
iratory organs, 






— — i s admirably ad 
| 


SAL. MO X. | phlegm, abate fever, allay the 


ugh, without tighieuing the 
J. WEST and CO.'S 


vigour to the res; 
PRESERVED OREGON SALMON, 
in 1-lb, tins. may be ob 1ined of all Grocers and 


mnabled to discharge their functions 
freely, and thus to overcome all difficulty of breathing 
Italian Warehousemen, and Wholesale of the Agents, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


arising from a cold, foggy, or impure atmosphere, and 
Soho Square, London. 












to throw off those insidious attacks which too often 
lay the groundwork of Consumption. Sold by ail 
| Chemists, 
H 


tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d, 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautifal de- 
sigus, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

RILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC Destaner, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 


42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


stamped in 
Gold, 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—€. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
rrinity Street, London, 8.E. 





| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





DIGESTIVE 


ATULRITIOUS — and 
pS COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily digested 
and palatable, and adapted for the most delicate 
stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


in ALEX, ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 


2 payer FLY is the acting ingredient 
k 


two stamps, 


speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d ; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 





AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it isapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 





NMREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 

manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
seut by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists, 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifally- 
periamed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sevt for stamps.—AILE ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 

OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member cousists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
vithout pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
3S, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 








YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 

W promoting the growth, restoring, improving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair Price 3s 6d, 7a, 
10s 6d (equal to four small), and 21s per bottle, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 





othing, cooling. and purifying, eradicates all Cuta 
neous Eruptions and Discolorations, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin, Price 48 6d and 8s 6d 


per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or Pear! Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to 
the Tecth, eradicates Tartar and Spots of incipient 
trengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 


Decay, § 
Price 28 9d per box, 


Fragrance to the Breath, 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, 


an@ see that their signature is in Red Ink on the 


wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. 
i 
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GILLOTT’S 
PEN 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


a mm THE | RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY | The Hon, Hallybarton G. Campbell, Prines' Terrace 
8) . — 


THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 





Always Secures 


And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


SAUCE. 





|S AND  PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce. 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, a 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the wo 
BAGRANT SOA P.— 
” The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE" TABLE! 
is famed for its delightful fragran am i beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured bs 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Se slf-fitting Car 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, ona 
others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHE 
PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or conflnement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 94 | 
per box; or obts ined through any Chemist. 


spe Tw C€fE TF & 


or 

SOLUBLE TOOTH-POWDER TABLETS. 

AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
Cannot soil the dressing-cs { 

are a perfect luxury. Prepar a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Wholesale: Barclay &Sons, Farringdon Street 
E. 0. RUBY, Proprictor, 26 Riding-House Street, W- 
A sample box post free for four stamps. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 











’ 









To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MRS. §. > AL LEN’S 
Wool = 
}i oe RESTOR I R or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfume 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ie ee MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERN!A. The use of the ste 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the r 
quisite resisti ing power is supplie i by t - MOC “MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much eas 
and closeress that it cannot be detec at and may by e 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit ) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inch 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 2 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditio, 3is 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Pest-office orders to be made payable to John White, } 
Post-office, eens t 

y PA NC ay 

{\LASTICS sTOC KINGS, KNEE-C APS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VE cet and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, *0s, and 16s each ; postage free, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. | 




















+! 


MATIC | 


} humen frame is so singular 


| bourne Terrace, London ; or 11 Booth Street Piccadilly, 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB,| 7 AW LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY 


4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, leet Street, London. Established 1828, 


CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, | Francis Thomas Bi oe meCTORS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE apo ham, Esq., Parliament Street, 


Prince's Gate. 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at | Jonathan Henry Ch 
@ oY Yhristie, Esq.. S 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for | Frederick George Davidson, Bbc ena Hyde Pk, 
Injury. | John Deedes, Inner Te apie tardens, 


£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, | Oliver William 

ONE out of every Twelve Annual Polizyholders | William James F 

becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. Clement Franci 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Henry Ray Fr 

Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, Right He 

64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


rrer, : ee sq., Inner Temple. 
YT, . Lincoln's Inn 
1. Car - bridge. oe Diels, 
d, E 
ll Gurne 












Bank Buildings 
Q.C 





1. Rus y, MP. (Ree 
3 Thomas Henry, Han wer Square, P. (Recorder of 
ty yu). 


—— Frederit Higgins, t 
~eptond ve S allies e Esq, Chester Place, 








| 

}* 

» . 
—— - —— - | trosvenor Hodg cn on, Esq. MP. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, | John James Johnson, Esq. QC, Kings ment 

T emple. ich Walk, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. | R. Bullock Marsham, Esq., D.C.L. (Warden of Mert, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect — 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, | 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy Madre is, Mauritius, Me ‘1 | 
bourne, Point de Galle, P. ndic herry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
bama, on terms which may ‘be ascertain: x1 at the sir 
| office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
= ivellers by the overland route, 


College, Oxf ord). 
Richard Nicholson, Esq., Spring Gardens 
John Sw ft, Esq., Great Cumberland Place. 
war ompson , Stone Buildgs ne 
SirC _ Rohe “ar bewegge . Chester Te ime uc a Regent 
John Eldad Wait  E |. New Square, Lincoln’ Nae 
| Williams He anry Wi ulton, Esq. (Master of the @ : 
Exchequer). iat a 
Arnold William White, Esq., Great Marlho rough St, 
Basil Thos, Woodd, E , Conyngham Hall, Yorkshire 
Johu Young, Esq., Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, 








They wndents uke theagency of parties connected w * | 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale f | 
British and Foreig irities, the custody of the same, | 








the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
andthe effecting of remittances between the ae 
named dependencies. 

| They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
=| fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Oflice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1873. 


Invested assets on 3lst D vember, 1872, as 
stated in the returns made to the Board 
of Trade, pursuant to the Life Assurance 
Companies Act, 1870 ereereeccccces eorceres 25 
| Ine eas for the past y ord ==» GOMES 
same returns 
Total claims 
Sums assur 
















506,998 










ae er ee “MA ADE IRA. a ~ Bonus thereon no EB 

| PRHE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGA- | Tota amount of bonus allotto — he es 
TION CO.’S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, several divisions of pr fits which have 

| Sailing from Liverpool every Wednesday, Bordeaux | been made euoenbveneuubinevoreienenstes 861,034 





be effected for ‘any ee 
amount with thout profits 
Policies are granted under the terms of the Married 
Women's Property Act, 1870. 
are granted on security of life interests in 
1 with policies of assurance. 
Advances are m ade on security of the unencumbereg 


every Saturday, and Lisbon every Tuesday, 

| Call at MADEIRA to land and embark First and 
Second-Class Passengers oaly. 

| For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply to ) 

| | GRIFFITHS, TATE, and CO, Fenchurch House, | eonnec 

| Fenchureh Street, London; MALCOLMS, MAO- | 









| GEORGE, and CO., Exchange Square, Glasgow ; or at | policies of the Society. 
| the Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool. | Prospectuses, forms of proposal, &e., may be ob- 
W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. tained on application, personally or by letter, to the 








Actuary, at the Office 


| 
iT URKEY and INDIAN CAR PETS, | November, 1873. GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary, 
epingatestud DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 











| WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., eieneaamaidinadinndt we 
| CARPET TIRAQTURERS TO THRE Stree Charing Cross, London.—Establish 
CARPET MANUFAOT( RERS TO THE ROYAL 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, — 


FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


| ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) 








EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. | JO JHN J. BROOMFIELD, f Secretaries, 
| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS —_ ns BANK of SOU’ vi AUSTRALIA. E 
Be 20ms C overed in One Pie ce. | NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 


<tr sasiesalict —__—_—__—— RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
3 INA AHL. A N toe L WHISKY. | the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
} negotiated and collected; money received on deposit, 
= ree For terms, apply at the Offices, Old Bro 
>. celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit EO “ AW iLL I AM P URDY. Get ae al ‘Manager 
is the very | 
CREAM OF RISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, pe rfectly pure, and more whole- Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy, Note the red | TINQPTON YaQrs 
eal, pink la ubel, and cork ion unded iP ae At. G vo Iv —. » C 0. 5 
‘KINAHAN'S . Lb WHISKY.” | taining ve x 1s Rey ee An ba h wel ah 
ning an @ ul eview 0 e ish at 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford | gro. np ees Sh: re pe 1 Mono; Markets. & % with 4 
Street, W | enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
’ . —y : ‘ . > per cent 
YRANT’S MORELLA CITERRY |" PeENNtnaTon and ©9,, 8 Royal Exchange 
W BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the | Buildings, London, EC. 
Royal Palaces. ere amen eae yy ey yg 
INSURs “& COMPANY. 





TO INVESTORS. 


| ¢ 
4 





| 








~ r oT ' . N . Y 
{RANTS MORELLA CHERRY | [YAGLE SANE 
A BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- | - ms 9 PAL L 1 L "L LOND x. gs 
| men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- | Tasone § Pr sl, L 
| sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic ee ee 
; gts SP ali . any z < 4 Accuiulated | nade wy 
\ RANI S M YRELLA ( IE RR Y | ALSO, a Subscribed Ca; vital « f more than £1,500,000, 
Q¥ BRANDY. Order thre ou gh any Wine Merchant, | _At the last Quinquenni al Investigation the Surplus, 
irect of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net | after making amy for all C’aims, thereafter 





| +» Pre} aid Rail Carriage Free, | becoming py ir the th: n exist yntracts, 

| sdiaieahs “i aes | was found to » Of this com: £184,654 was 
set aside for di ion by way of Bonus amongst the 

| 

| 

| 


\ rie SSRS. DUNV IL L E and C QO. are the | chee ond pellapheldene Tim senaiader, GHEE 


















l est holders of Whiskyintheworld. The £662 916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expeasesy 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medic: ul aud other continge es. 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is) @porGE MPI IREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- ’ : ae 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to ot aa mci 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Roysl [rish Distilleries, | P* CLIC: LIFE INSURANCE 
Belfast saan sir London Ollices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, co as bi .—Established in 1797. 





trand, W.C. . 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
———_—__— — — | We tminster, 
OLL OW AY 'SOLN T MENT & PIL LS DIRECTORS, 
—LOOK to the FU tE.—The first sy mapt mn M.P.| Henry Lancel 
of departing health shouk instant attention and j I 
redress, not more for the cor of the prese ent but 





Henry R. Brand, »t Holland, 
Octavius E 


asq. 2 
John Coope Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 


























for the happiness of the future. Whatever th “gu- Henry I M.P., F.R.S. 
larity. werever situated, however masked, H Ilo wway’s | Charles »d- | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
remedies will reach and remove it. ‘The external em- _hart, E 7 Benjamin Shaw, E 
ployment of th e Ointm ent and aa internal use of the Kirkman »Igson, | Dudley Robert Smith 
Pills, will always restore order — ease. Cutaneous Marmaduke Wyvill, E 
comp! ’ tive nutrit unt of appetite, nee COMPLE TE SEC URITY. 
nauser, me ni utely cured, and t th Participation in 
healthy function permane n + cuter 1 to each organ. wv Eighty per f the Profits. 

y Low Rates with t 





min Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
fu ¢ less than £500 

1d for the Assurance of 


Che united action of Hol 





curative, that few diseases can ‘lene withstand the proved Security, in sums 

thor¢ ough purific ation they constantly bring about. | ANNUAL PREMIUM requ ; 
— £100 for the whole term of life 

( LD RTIFICIAL. TEE TH | at With 

WwW oi r to PURCHASE.—Persons having | 

the above to sell can apply, with the teeth, or, if | 









With 
Profits. 





forwarded by post, their value will be sent per return. 15 E = r - 7 0 4 ‘ “ 18 10) = B 
3 stasis longa =e om Pitta “yt 20 3 10| 9 3 5 9 
Messrs. BROWNING, 5 Chilworth Street, West- 30 | 24 0 210 4 60 } 610674 


Mauchester. ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
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Now ready, Part 49, price 6d. | F RAS E R’S 


ELL’S MAGAZINE _ for 
DECEMBER. 


November 29, 1873.] 


ry SARAH (New Serial Story). 


second COUSI By F. W. 


Robinson. > 
or Love. By Robert Buchanan. 
= hes 4n BALLOON ExpepiTion. By Heury | 
Caswell oxs For WAR. By H. B. Pritchard. 


REPARATI 
Pov ERTY PASTURES. 


pscure Life - 
a. MAR TY Rg I — w. By Theo. Gift. 


V. Mackay 
TANG _ 
| die ‘ Rat PENNY. By Lewis Tough. 


s, ty John Cordeaux. 

w WorDs ON SEAL By Joh 

A RAIL ay ACCIDENTS Happen. By A Driver. 

A Bit OF CHALK. By Mrs. G. Linneeus Banks. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and 


New York. 


By Author of “ Episodes in an 


———— 
J. NICOLL, Merchant “Clothier 
H. and Outfitter. 
sls, 116. 118, 129 Regent Stree 

London ; | 92 Cornhill. 

Manche ste r—10 Mosley Street. 

Liverpool—50 Bo ld Street 

3irmingham—39 New Street 
Specialities for the Winter consist of :— 


OR GEN TL EK M E N.—Several 
Fashionable Novelties in Style and Material fo r 


vy RCOATS, including the * DREADNOUGUT, 
pl ae elf-contracting Waist-Belt, and a Hood, re 


movable at ple asure. Very cho 





Home-spun Cheviots 





Morning Coats and Wa oats 
for Suits, Distinguc Patterns in Angolas for Trouser- 
ings. 





OR BOYS.—A large and comprehen- 


sive Stock of WINTER CLOTHING is prepared. 
Very tasteful designs in Suits for Younger Boys, and 
« Regulation " Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, aud Mats suitable 
for each dress. at 
OR LADIES. — The 
POLONAISE COSTUME and JACKETS and 
the Registered “ DREADNOUGHT” OVERVCOATS 
are the leading Novelties of the Season. INustrations 
of the different Styl s can be seen at either of HU. J. 
NICOLL'S Establishments, as above. 


OOD CAB INE r FU R NITURE. 

J In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has, in addition to his other 
Stock :— 





NEW 






BED-RO¢ M = RNI’ TURE. 
WASHSTANDS de a Sft.6in. ft. 


















203 Gd 24s Od 
32s Od 363 0d 
ps. 263 0d 35s Od = 
Best do., Square do. 63s 0d 70s Od 87s Gd 
DRAWERG..........00+++ Sft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak 83 Od 378 Od 55s 0a 
Best Polished Pin 723 G1 95s 0d 
Best Mahogany . 953 Od 1308 0d 
DRESSING-TABLES. wide Sft. Sft. Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak eee 178 Od 2s 64 25s Od 
Best Polished Pine. . 250 293 0d 33s 0d 
Best Mahogany Drawers... 453 0d 473 6d 553 Od 
WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Tr and 
Hanging Space......wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak...... 105s 0d 115s 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine 3 175s 04d 190s 0d 200s 04 
Best Mahogany ..........«. 230s Od 2555 01 290s 0d 





American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 










in leather, stuffed horse- 

eee . 398 02 35s 04 125 0a 
Mahogany Couches "105s 0d 145s 0d 210s Od 
Mahogany Dining-tables, 

telescope action, size 

Se 135s 0d 155s 0d 190s 0d 

Sit 6 ft. 

Mahogany Sideboa £10 Os £11 10s 





5153 £23 Os 





With plate-gl 


Easy Cha 
horsehair 65s, to 180s, 
DRAW ING ROOM FU RNT rURE. 
“tte tomans, Easy and Faney Chrirs. 





ork Tables, Occasional Tables, 
ables, Chiffonniers, and Cabinets. 

Davenports, Wh utnots, Music Cabinets, and Stools. 
The above in Walnut, Black & Gold. & Fancy Woods. 


> Tables and Pier Glasses. 
ALL! AM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Pr and Plans of the 30 
large Show Roo: mis, post er Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Plac eC; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. “The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
wil lalways indertake ® delivery ata small fixed r ato. 


(pSLER’ S CRYS T AL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Shi »w Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mannfactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. Gistas ABLISHED 1807.) 


PELs PATENT 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Gilt Console 












efabries for Frock and | 


* OZOKERIT ” | 


MAGAZINE.} 
No. XLVIII. DECEMBER. 
Edited by J. A. Frovupg, M.A. 
CONTENTS, 
Joun STUART MILL. 
| St. NrIcOLAS OF TRANI. By the Rev. S. Biring-Gould, 
| M.A. 
| Toe Futore or FARMING. 
| A Trip INTO BosNiA. By Humphry Sandwith, C.B. 
| Toe HistoricaL MANUSCRIPTS’ ComMissiox. By John | 
| Piggot, F.S A. | 
OF QUARRELSOME FoLK. By A. K. 1. B. 
A REVIEW OF SPANISH STRUGGLES ror LIBERTY. | 
A CUTCHERRY INTRIGUE. | 
THE CHILD OF MIRACLE. | 
Tue FoLKk-Lore oF Devonsummes. By Richard John 
King. 
London: 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
e: No. 170, for DECEMBER, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, GALILEO AND PAPAL INFALLIBILITY, By Sedley 
| Taylor. 
A Princess OF THULE. 
of “The Strange Adee 
Concluded. 

3. THE RELIGION OF GoreTHE. By A. Schwartz. 

4. MIRAGE, AND AFTER THE CHINESE. By 

| Simeox. 

5. LINCOLNSHIRE SCENERY AND CHARACTER AS ILLUS 
TRATED BY Mr. TENNYSON. By a Lincolnshire 
Rector. 

6. Crime, CRIMINALS, Lord De 
Mauley. 

7. My Time AND WHAT I've Done witn it. By F.C. 
Burnand. Chapters 30-31. 

8. CHARITY ELECTIONGERING. By Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan. 

9. SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER 

| SUMMER OF 1873. Part 2 

CASTLE DALY, an Trish Home Story of 1847-48, 
will commence in the FEBRUARY Number of MAC 
MILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

MACMILLAN and Co., 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, 
Railway Stations. 

ILACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, 

for DECEMBER, 1873. No. DUXCYIIL. 
Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

Tir PARISIANS. Book XII. 

INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. No. 1, Ceremonial. 

PHIDIAS AND THE ELGIN MARBLES, 


y William Black, Author 
sntures of a Phacton. | 





G. A. | 


PUNISHMENT. By 


DURING THE 


London. 





Ili. A.D, 1801 to 1811. 


and at all | 


AN INTRODUCTION to PHYSIO- 
LOGY and MEDICINE, 6s 6d. 
BIOPLASM;; or, the Living Matter of the Tissues. 
By Dr. LIONEL Beas, F.R.S. (Now ready.) 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


This day (Nor. 27), Thira E Livi yn, 16 Plates, 400 pages, 
10s 6d. 
a gy or, Matter and Life. 
By Dr. L. Beate, F.RS. I. DISSENTIENT. 
Il. DEMONSTRATIVE. IL SPECULATIVE 
Containing Facts and Arguments against Material- 
ism, and a Critical Examination of Strauss's latest 
Views iu the “ Old Faith and the New.” 
J. and A, CHURCHILL. 
By AUTHORITY. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth boards, price 18s. 
rNYuke REVISED EDITION of the 
STATUTES, Vol. [V. 41 Geo. IIT. to 51 Geo, 
Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of the Statute Law Committee, and published by 
the Authority of Her Majesty's Government. 
Eyrs and Sporriswoops, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers. 


WIE CONTEMPORARY REV IE We 
for DECEMBER, will be ready on the 23th inst. 
It will contain the following Articles:— 





PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 
By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. 


Il, 
a Reply to the Duke of Argyll. 


PRAYER: 
William Knight, Dundee. 


By the Rev. 


WH. 
LIMITATION of STATE FUNCTIONS in tho 
ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE, 
By Alfred R. he allace, F.R.S. 
| The AUTOBIOGRAP uy of JOUN STUART MILL. 
} By the Rev. J. M. Capes. 
V. 
CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 
By Mrs. E. M. King. 


vi 
The RELATIONS: f the CLERGY to POLITICS 
By the Roy. R. F. Littledale, D.O.L. 

vil. 
The PSYCHOLOGY of BELIEF, 
By Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 





A Srory or THe Rock. 

THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND NATIONAL Epvuca- 
TION, 

THE CoMTE DE CHAMBORD AND CONSERVATISM. 

W. BLACKWoOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


pur MISSION FILELD for 


DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue DAy or INTERCESSION; Encouragement from 
the Past. By the Rev. Dr. Benson, Chancellor o 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

THE DAY OF INTERCESSION: Our Urgent Present Needs. 
By the Rev. W. R. Churton, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

THE DAY OF INTERCESSION IN ITS DEVOTIONAL ASPECT. 

THe DAY oF INTERCESSION: Some Hints for its 
Observance (appended to the Service authorised for 
use in the Diocese of Lincoln, Dec. 3). 

First Letters from the New Missions in Japan and at 
Tounghoo in Burma, 

Historical Sketch of Karen Missions. 

Published for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel by Messrs. George Bett and Sons, York 
Street, Covent Garden; and may be had of any 
Sookseller. Price Twopence. 


T HE ART JOURN 
for DE 


following :— 


AL 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. TROILUS and CRESSIDA, after V. W. Browrey. 
2. The FISHERMAN of ST.M AR K. after P. BorbdoNge. 
3 A FERN-GATHERER, after KR. UerpMan, RS.A, 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Tue Dee: its Aspect AND Irs History. By the | 
Dean of Chester. Illustrat 

ART IN THE CHARNEL-HOUSE AND CRYPT. By 


! ‘lynn Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Histoxy oe ORNAMENTAL Ant. By F. E. Hulme, 
“LS. FSA, Ulastrated 
INTERNATIONAL EXHtBITION OF 1873, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 
VENETIAN PaIntrers. By W. B. Scott. 
Fine ArT ANNUAL. Illustrated. 
ROYAL DANISA@ GALLERY. 
DUDLEY GALLERY, 
WatcomBeé Tenra-Corra COMPANY. 
THE VigENNA Exuipirion, Illustrated. 
AtT AT Home & Aproap, Onituany, Reviews, &e. 
*.* The Volume for 1873, ready December 1), price 
Sls 6d, cloth. 
London: VIRTUE 





, Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 








Now realy. 
i of all Booksellers in Town and 
*tfrom VANITY FAIR OrFics, Il 
+t, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





And may be hax 
Country, or d 
Henrietta Stree 

JANLTY FAIR 
(1873), containing all the Curtoons (52) which 
have appeared during the Year 1873, with the letter 
press notices thereto relating. Price Two Guineas- 

Proof Copies (of which Fifteen only exist), sumptuously 

bound in morocco, Ten Guineas each. 

TANILY FAIR ALBUM for the Years 
1869, 1870-71-72, may still b> had, price Two 

Guineas each. 

TILL OPEN on MON DAY, 

December Ist—EXHIBITION of HOLM AN 

HUNT'S PICTURE, “The SUADOW of DEATH,” 
398 Old Bond Street. Admission, Is. 








9EMBER (price 23 6d) contains the | 


ALBUM, Fifth Series | 


vill. 

LETTERS to the AUTHOR of “ ORION” on LITE- 

RARY and GENERAL TOPICS.—Virst Instalment. 
By Elizabeth — Browaing. 


LETTER to the E pi ri OR—On Evolution. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Henry S. KinG and Co., 12 Paternoster Row. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “GOOD THINGS.” 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 6d, with 30 Illus- 

| trations by Ernest Griset. 

| PPMIE GOOD-NATURED BEAR; being 

the CHRISTMAS NUMBERof* GOOD THINGS,” 

The Good-Natured Bear" is a most striking 
story, which will enchant all readers, young and old. 

| Henry 8S. KinG and Co., 12 Paternoster Row. 


| “* 
* 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 168. 


T= CORNHIILL MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER 


With Illustrations by Marcus 

Srone and George Du MAURIER, 

Youna Brown. (With an Illustration.) Book IV. 
1. The Carlton oc lub 2. Outward Bound, 3. “The 
George.” ‘Good-bye, Sweetheart.” 5. Mra. 
Brown, 6 limi grants, 7. A Marquis 

HisTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF OLD RoME, 

Puke ASHANTEES. 

My ONLY LOVE 

| LADIES AS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 
ARLOTTO, 

PARISIAN JOURNALISTS OF To DAY. 

ZeLva’s Forruns. (With an Lilustration.) Book the 

| Last 3. The Knight of the Sows Ear 4. The 

Hovel a la belle Etoile. 5, The Gates of Home. 

6, Claudia’s New Stadio, 


Surra, Evver, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


T HE MIRROR (u lustrated), — A 
Weekly Magazine and Review of Lit»rature, the 
Drama, Science, a « r Price Twopence, 
1st No. of 2W SERLES on DECEMBER 4. 


| ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOUN PROCTOR, 








And other First-class Artists, 


»Y SECRET WAYS: a Novel = Mrs. Compron 
READE, begins in Next Week's Number of THE 
MIRROR, Llustrated by John Proctor. 

ER SISTE kN RA—A. “Daught wv of Bohe mia : 
I a Novel (Il!ustrated), begins in Next Week's 
Number of THE MLKKOR. 
distinguished 


PAPERS, by several 
THE 


RIGINAL 
8) Authors, in Next Week's Number ol 
| MIRROR. 

OTES of the WORLDS LITERATURE, the 
N Drama, Science, aud Art, from Numerous Con- 
tributors, in THE MIRKUR every week. 

BOOKS 


) EVIEWS of and EXTRACTS from NEW B 
& (illustrated) in THe LRROR every week. 


YAYINGS and DOINGS in the World's Li terature, 
Ss the Drama, Science, aud Art, in THE MIRROR 


every week. 
,HORT STORIES, ARTICLES, and SKETCHES 
Ss from C — _—— and Magazines in THE 


MIRROR every 
Office of THE MIRROR: Red Lion House, Red Lion 


Court, Fieet Street, Loudon. 








‘ 
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TRUBNER & C0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
First Series -THE FOUNDATIONS OF A CREED. 


Vol. L, demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: 
ITS FOUNDATIONS CONTRASTED WITH IIS SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
By W. R. GREG. 

Third Edition. With a New Introduction. 

In 2 yols. crown 8vo, pp. 280 and 290, cloth, 15s. 


ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 
By W. R. GREG. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 329, cloth, 10s 6d. 











London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW VOLUMES of the ROLLS-OFFICE CHRONICLES and MEMORI 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND DURING the MIDDLE AGES 


| ALS of 
| Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 10s, half-bound, 

| 

| 

| 


N ONUMENTA JURIDICA, the BLACK BOOK of tl 
1 ADMIRALTY ; Appendix, Part II. Edited by Sir Travers TWiss, QQ. 


. 
Cc, 
This book contains the ancient ordinances and laws relating to the Nay 

P r . ie ge Navy, 
was probably compiled for the use of the Lord High Admiral of England. Soden 
| calls it the jewel of the Admiralty Records. Prynne ascribes to the Black Book 

the same authority in the Admiralty as the Black and Red Books have in the Cou; 

| of Exchequer, and most English writers on maritime law recognise its importance 

Also now ready, in royal 8vo, price 10s, half-bound. ; 

CHRONICA MONASTERIT 8S. ALBANT. Vor. IL of Registra 

| Johannis Whethamstede, Willelini Albon, et Wi/lelmi Walingforde, Abbatum Mo 
| Sancti Albani; cum Appendice, continente quasdam Epistolas a Johanne Wh 

| . » ae 1. “ 2 . hetha ” 
conscriptas, Edited by H. T. Ritey, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. melode 

| The two volumes of which this is the second, completing the set, relate especial} 
to the acts and proceedings of Abbots Whethamstede, Albon, and Wallingtord. 

| and may be considered as a memorial of tho tet 
occurring during those periods, 1459-1483. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 

; Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAcK. Daublin: ‘ 

| THOM. % 


| 
| 
| 





nasteri¢ 








chief historical and domestic events 


| 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


P APERS FROM MY DESK, and other Poems, By 


WILLIAM EMERSON. 





POPULAR BOOKS. 
DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES: a 


Popular Account of Gems; 
perties, and a History of the most famous Gems, Gem-Cutting, and Engraving, 
and the Artificial Production of Real and Counterfeit Gems. From the 
French of Lovuts DIEULAFAIT. Illustrated by 126 Engravings on Wood. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. [Just published. 


WONDERS of the YELLOWSTONE REGION 


in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS;; being a description of its Geysers, Hot Springs, 
Canons, Waterfalls, Lakes, and surrounding Scenery, explored in 1870-71. Edited 
by JAMES RICHARDSON, Illustrated by Twenty-one Engravyings on Wood and 
Two Maps. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. (Just published. 


ay “OV T r e 
VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES, Ancient 
and Modern, including Geysers and Thermal Springs, Mud Volcanoes, Springs 
and Wells of Fire, Mineral Oil Springs, Lunar Volcanoes, &c., &c. From the 
French of MM. ZurCHER and MARGOLLE. By Mrs. NORMAN LOCKYER. IIlus- 
trated by Sixty-two Engravings on Wood, of which Twenty-four are full 
pages. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. [Nou ready. 


WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY: a Suc- 


cinct and Popular Account of the various Members of the Human Frame, 
their Constitution, and the Functions they discharge. From the French of A. 
LE PinkurR, M.D. Illustrated by Forty-five Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s 6d, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 4s. 
HE CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and 
SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with EACH OTHER. By 
the Rey. AuGustTus CLISSOLD, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
“ Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.”—HEs. xii., 26. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


INCOLN’S-INN and the NEW CHAMBERS, with View 
and Plan.—See the BUILDER of This Week (4d, or by post 44d). It also 
contains J. S. Mill and Fine Art—Medieval Brickwork in Germany—Building 





Afloat—Something about “ Bow Street,” &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. | 


containing their History, their Distinctive Pro- 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In post 4to, with 85 Plates of Original Drawings, price 12s 6d. 
= PTIVE GEOMETRY, embracing Orthographic 
Projection and Perspective. By W. T. Prercs, Architect. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 4to, with 2 Portraits, price 63s. 
ISTORY of MARY STUART, QUEEN of SCOTS, 
Translated from the Original and Unpublished MS. of Professor Perry. 
By CHARLES DE FLANDRE, F.S.A., Scot., Professor of the French Language ang 
Literature in Edinburgh. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
OEMS of LATER YEARS, By Henry SEWELL Srokgs, 
Author of “ The Vale of Lanherne,” “ Memories,” &c. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





London : 








Now ready, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 
EAFNESS: its most Frequent Causes, and their Successfub 
Treatment by Electrolysis. [Illustrated by Engravings, and a Report 
Thirty Cases. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—42nd YEAR. 


CONTENTS OF DECEMBER PART.—Price 8d, 
A Summer Evening Tale. Constantinople in Byzantine Times, 
Anecdotes of Animals. Transcribers, 
A Word about Timber. Will-making Eccentricities. 
Story of a Donkey. Sharks and other Torments. 
A Famous Book Auction. | Odds and Ends; from Dr. Robert 
| 
-| 
| 
| 








Curiosities of Fermentation. Chambers’s Scrap-book. 
Railway Items. To Marry Again or Not? 
| Johu Saltram’s Wife. About Amber. 
By Rail to India. The Month: Science and Arts. 
A Gossip About Names, | Five Pieces of Original Poetry. 
And Chapters 16-25 of an Original Story, entitled, — 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 


Sold by Booksellers, News-vendors, and at Railway Stations. 


In Two Chaps 





THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
FOR 1874. 


Portland Club, wi 
GAME” by 


9th Edition. Price 


the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; THos. DE LA Rt 


Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


DJIQUET, the LAWS of, adopted by the 


y “CAVENDISH.” Price 3s 6d. 
LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST,” by * CAVEN- 


J. LEICESTER WARREN, Author of “ Philoctetes.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“If the world has not lost its taste for what is 
really admirable in style, these poems must afford it 
| real delight. They show the richness of the author's 
genius to perfection."—St. Pauls Magazine. 
“*Jael’ is very admirable indeed.”"—Academy. 


ent the NET: Poems. By 
* 


th a “ TREATISE on the 
“The 


e 3s 6d. 


E and Co., London. 





Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons; Meteorological 
Tables and Remarks: Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides; 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con- 
nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 
and Education ; and various useful Tables. Price 1s 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC, A 


Year-Book of General Information for 1874 on 
Subjects connected with Mathematics, Geography, | 
Fine Arts, Political Economy, Public Improve- | 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &c. Price 2s 6d. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, Nene tasteee Now 
bound together in cloth, price 4s, | POCKET GUIDE to I 
| POCKET GUIDE to ¢ 


| Tuos. De LA Rv: 
GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC 

and WHITAKER’S CLERGYMAN'S DIARY. | 
This Almanac contains a complete Calendar of 
the Festivals, &c., of the Church of England, with | ] 
the Lessons appointed for every Day in the Year, 
according to the Old and New Lectionaries; a 
Diary of 90 pages for Memoranda; a complete 
List of the Dignified Clergy of each Diocese in 
England, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, with 
other interesting information. Price 2s 6d,in cloth. | 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SHEET 


ALMANAC On super-royal paper, is equally 
adapted for the Counting-house and the Library, | 
somites Lists of the chief Offices of State, | 
udges, Public Offices, London Bankers and In- | ——— SE Naege a 
surance Offices, with very copious Postal Informa- | JOLISH BEZIQ 
tion, and is embellished with a View of Stirling by ** CAVENDISH.” 
Castle, Scotland. Price 2s. : i 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, 


useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not only from its miniature size, but | 
from its containing a vast amount of useful and | 
valuable matter for occasional reference. 
6d, sewed. | “CAVENDISH” WHIST, Bez 


It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety of Bindings 
for Presents, 


si HE POCKI 
POCKET GUIDE to 


| 
| 

The BRITISH ALMANAC. Containing | visu. 
| 


POCKET GUIDE to F 
POCKET GUIDE to I 
POCKET LAWS of E 


ica} 
05 | 
= 
a 


ILLIARDS.  B: 


Ex-Champion 


and Stationers. 
THus 





sizes, and in a great variet 
| bindings, may now be h 
Statiouers, Wholesale of 


| of ordinary Bézique ; 
and Cards, Of all Booksel 


LA RU E an 





* CAVENDISH.” 
POCKET T.AWS of WHIST, 6d. | 1 } 
POCKET RULES for LEADING at WHIST, 6d. | faculty of * Philoctetes,.’ "— 


POCKET GUIDE to EUCHRE, 6d. | 
POCKET GUIDE to SPOII-FIVE, 64. | 
POCKET GUIDE to CALABRASELLA, 6d. 


Edited by 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Of all Booksellers 


De LA RUE and Co., 


ID" LA RUE and CO'S INDELIBLE 
RED-LETIER DI 


TuHos. De LA Rve and Co., London. 


in Boxes, containing Markers 
Tuos. De La RvE and Co., London. 
- 
h CARDS.—The New Patterns for the Season 
Price | may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Wholesale only, of the Manufacturers. 
TuHos. DE La RvE and Co., London, 


“'T SERIES, by “*The Defeat of Glory,’ which is a fine production.” 
—Athenwvum. 

WHIST, 6d. | *Medea,’ as also ‘The Two Old Kings,’ are in every 
way worthy of the ripe scholarship and fine poetic 

"—Echo. 

3EZIQUE, 6d. 
ECARTE, 6d. 
CARTE. 6d, 


“*The Ocean Grave’ comprises an exquisite tissue 
of local impressions and regretful memories."—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“ Unlike so many of our modern poets, Mr. Warren 
| has evidently made a study of poetry before he set up 
Read for a poet.”"—Saturday Revie 

teady. ee . 10.. 5G ‘ : 
-OLISH BEZIQUE, 6d. W. IspisTeRr and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
‘RIBBAGE, 6d. 


zg and Co., London. 





Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s, Printed on 
| thick Toned Paper. 
| (NHE CHASE; a Poem, By WittiaM 
SOMERVILLE, Illustrated with 9 Steel Engraving, 
by John Scott. 


London: WILLIAM TgGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


x | 
S 
* 
6 
ts 
2 


BENNETT, 
* CAVENDISH.” 


y JOSEPH 


London. A New and corrected Edition, 18mo cloth, 4s; post 
| free, 4s 2d. 
PERKINS’ TREATISE on HABER- 
DASHERY. Thoroughly revised and adapted 
to the Trade of the present 
In its revised form, this favourite Manual is at once 
| an assistant to the Apprentice, a help to the As-istant, 
and a guide to the Country Draper. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


ARIES for 1874, in several 
y of plain and ornamental 
ad of all Booksellers aud 
the Publishers. 


Uk, with “GumEr” | 
A New and pleasing variety | ——— 
Price 2s 6d paper, 43 cloth, gilt edges, 250 pages. 
NACKED SONGS, ANCIENT and 
MODERN.—The most complete collection of 
Sacred Vocal Music for home use ever published, com- 
prising 100 songs by the most celebrated composers, 
ancient and modern, and including new compositions 
written expressly for this work by Sir Julius Beuedict, 
F. H. Cowen, J. L. Hatton, Dr. Hiles, and Henry 
Smart. Edited by Joun Hites. The ROYAL EDITION- 


Boosey and Co., Holles Street. 


lers and Stationers, 





d CO’S PLAYING 


IQUE, and PIQUET MARKERS. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


My. Recollections, from 1806 to 
1873. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 80. 

" ssible to find a more efficient chronicler 
Poy onl mat — rs than the writer of these fas- 


Le 

nag’ n Bu < ; 
“mess D pleas ’ es overflow with amusing 
es and singular a id remarkable reminiscences 
pthe celebrates d men with whom the author came in 


pontact.”"—AMesseng: 
Criss-Cross J ourneys. By Walter 
THORNBUR 
«Lively, grap whi, jee interesting.”"—Daily News, 
Life of Moscheles, with Selections 
from his DI ARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. 
By his Wire. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 
«A valuable bi ok, full of amusing anecdotes.”"— 
Athenzum. 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 


CHEAP EDITION. Illustrated by Sambourne. 5s, 
pound. Forming the New Volume of HURST AND 














BLACKETT 8 STANDARD LIBRARY. 
The Exiles at St. Germains. By 
the Author of “ Tue LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 7s 6 


THE NEW NC NOVELS. 
The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVE's,"&e. 3 


One Love in a Life, By Emma 


M. Pearson, Author of “Our Adventures in the 


War,” &c. 3 vols. 
Lottie 93 By J. 6. 
JEAFFRESON a EDITION. 3 vols. 
“In ‘ Lottie Darling Jeaffreson has achieved a 
triumph. It is ac ~ ter novel, as sparkling as it is 
original, as powerful as it is amusing. It is healthy in 
tone, interesting from beginning to ‘end, and contains 
sketches of life and character unusually vivid and 
well-drawn.”—Morning 


Hubert Freeth’s Pr osperity. By 
Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND. 3 vols. 
ate ahh cannot fail to please."—Daily News. 


Her Face was Her Fortune. By 
F. W. ROBINSON. 3 vy 
“A yery clever n oh 


Transmigration. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


MARCUS WARD & C00.’8 NEW BOOKS, 


70 BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 












NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of 
REDCLYFFE.” 

AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, for the Little Ones. By C. 
M. YonGe. In 50 easy Chapters, with 50 [lustra- 
tions, an Illuminated Title-page.and a Frontispiece 
in colours, by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s; by post, 6s 6d, 






New Novel, in 1 vol., 6s; by post, 6s 6d. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the 


Author of * Mrs. Jerningham's Journal,” “ The 
Bunaways,” &c. 


NEW COLOURED PIC toy RE- BOOKS for YOUNG 
FOLKS 


MARCUS WARD'S JAPANESE PIC- 
TURE-STORIES. Each book has Seven large 
Pictures, conceived in the true Eastern spirit, and 
with all the forcible drawing and effective colour- 
ing of the Japanese The Stories in English 
rhyme. Is each, or on linen 2s each; by post, 
1s 1d and 2s 2d each. 

1. Aladdin. 2. Abou Hassan. 3. Ali Baba. 4. Sindbad. 

Also, in cloth extra, containing all the above, 5s ; by 

Post, 5s 6d. 


MARCUS WARD’S PICTURE- 


FABLES from SOP. Large Pictures in brilliant 
colours in the medimval manner. With new 
versions of the Fables in Rhyme. Four Books, Is 
each; mounted on linen, 2s each; by post, Is 1d 
and 2s 2d each. In cioth extra, containing all the 
Fables, 5s ; by post, 5s 6d. 


Small octavo, cloth extra, 5s; by post, 5s 4d. 


The GARLAND of the YEAR; or, the 
Months: their Poetry and Flowers Poetic al 
Seleciions Printed in black and red, with 
Twelve Illuminated Floral Designs in gold and 


colours. Also in morocco extra, 10s 6d; by post, | 
10s Lid. | 
London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos 


Street, W.C. 





Now ready, price Is, 
HE BRAZEN SERPENT. A Poem 
whic h obtai ned the Seatonian Prize, 1873. By 


the Rey. H. ©. ( MOULE, MLA,, 
a . j ( fellow of Trinit 
College, Cambridge 5 ee 


| Compiled and Abstracted by DAVID DUNCAN, 4MLA., Professor of Logic, & 





Cambridge: De1@uToNn, BELL, and Co. 
London: GEORGs BELL and Sons. | 


This day, demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORE. 


Edited by tho Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A., 
Editor of “ Words and Works in a London Parish.” 


Containing Articles by the Revs. J. Ll. Davies, J. M. Capes, Harry Jones, Brooke Lambert, A. J. Ross, 
Professor Cheetham, the Editor, and others. 


HENRY S&S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


THREADING MY WAY: 
Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. 
3y ROBERT DALE OWEN, 


Author of “ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World,” and “ The Debatable Land Between 


this World and the Next, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





In Royal Folio, price 18s, NUMBER I. of the 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
Classified and arranged by HERBERT SPENCER. 
, Presidency College, Madras 


RICHARD SCHEPPIG, Ph.D.; and JAMES COLLIER, 


ENGLI F it. 
Compiled and Abstracted by JAMES COLLIER. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS AT MUDIE’S. 





A Revised List of Books for Young People, added to Mudie’s Select Library, in accordance 
with the request of many Subscribers, is now re ady, and may be obtained on application. 





sTC . S Arah Pb tia aye) - Tr, = 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
A Re v ised Catalogue of Book:s by the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted | for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawi ing-room Tables, and for Christmas, W "edding, and Birthday 
Presents and School Priz es, 7s now ready, and will be Sor warded postage- -free on applic ation, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





SIXTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, Is 3a. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





NINTH EDITION, revised, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of = Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidanee 
f Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(DECEMBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &. 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0, 





(Post free). 





ORNWALL MINERALS RAILWAY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Special 
J) Actof Parliament. ISSUE of DEBENTU RE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. 
per Annum. The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the above-named Debenture Bonds, for 
periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order, t. CO. PRESTON, Secretary. 
27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, h Lon lon, E.C., Nove mber, 1878. 





JOYAL POL Y TEC HNIC. —Constant C he ange of p rogra.ame.—This Week, the 

»v ASHANTEES and the WAR, by Mr. Robinson. SAFETY at SEA, JANE CONQUEST, by Mr. King. 
SUGAR from the CANE to the TEACUP, and the SILBER LIGHT and LIGHTING, alternately by Professor 
Gardner, F.E.S., M.S.A. Der Freyschiitz, Mr. Hartwell. Many other Entertainments, Open, 12 and 7. 
At Suen, Is. 





YOYAL POL YTEC HNIC. _NOTIC 1, —The MANAGING DIR E CTOR attends 
Win his office daily, from Four until half- -past Five o'clock. Letters requiring answers must contain plaial 
addressed envelopes. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS 
NEW WORKS. 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime) 


Humpert, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the 
French, by Mrs. CASHEL Hory, and Edited by W. H. BATES, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Royal 4to, with 207 Illustrations 


from Drawings by Italian and French Artists, and Sketches from Photographs. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. 


The LIFE and WORK of THORVALDSEN. 


By EvGine Pion. From the French by Mrs. CaAsHeL Hoey. In imperial 
8yo, with numerous Illustrations, 25s. 


The LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH. 


By M. VILLEMAIN, of the French Academy. Translated by JAMES BABER 
BrockKLEY, In 2 yols. 8vo, 26s. 


FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to 


the GREAT REVOLUTION. By Henry BARTON BAKER, 2 vols. crown 
8yo, 21s. 


THWARTED; or, Duck’s Eggs in a Hen’s 


Nest. A Christmas Story. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of 
** Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Together,” &c. 5s. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. By Florence Mont- 


GOMERY. An Illustrated Edition of this Popular Story. Feap. 4to, with 8 
Full-page Illustrations by George Du Maurier. 10s 6d. 


A SALON in the LAST DAYS of the 


EMPIRE; and other Sketches. By GRACE RAMSEY, Author of “A Woman's 
Trials,” &c. In crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 


TWELFTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By WALTER BESANT, M.A.., 
Christ College, Cambridge, and Author of “Studies in Early French Poetry,” 
&c. In 1 vol, 8vo, 15s. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


NANCY. By Rhoda Broughton, Authoress 


of “ Red asa Rose is She,” “Cometh Up as a Flower,” “Good-bye, Sweetheart !” 
&e. In Three Vols., at every Library. 


“ Miss Broughton's novel is one that will raise her reputation."—Athenwum. 


“Asa work of art it is decidedly superior to any of Miss Broughton’s previous 
novels.” —Graphic. 


MAD DUMARESQ. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ A Love's Conflict,” &. In Three Vols. 


TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: a Novel. 


By R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. Three Vols. 





Now ready at all the Booksellers, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. No 157. 


for DECEMBER, 1873. 
CONTENTS. 

1, UNcte Joun. By Major Whyte Melville. Author of ‘‘ Kate 
Coventry,” * The Gladiators,” &c. Chaps. 6 and 7. 
MADAME Dk STAEL. 

THE IDEAL OF A NATIONAL CHURCH. 
JUVENAL IN LONDON, 
. THE WIDOW HAS IT. 
. BooK Cus, 
HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY. 
THOUGHTS OF AN ENGLISH TOURIST. 
RICHARD STEELE. 
PHILIP LeieH. Chaps. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


pe 


SLE PSNaa 


_ 


Now ready, at every Bookstall, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


LONDON SOCIETY for DECEMBER. Edited 


by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
CONTENTS. 

“No Intentions.” By Florence Marryat. Chapter 12, (Illustrated.) 

THE CHESTERFIELD LETTERS OF 1878. By Lord G—— H——. Letter 5. 

CHASTELARD TO MARY STUART. By Guy Roslin. (Illustrated.) 

Tae NorMAN Braipg. A.D.1106. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 

“LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOx:” a Drawing-Room Comedietta. By Percy 
Fitzgerald. 

THE TABARD INN AND THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. By Walter Thorn- 
bury. (Illustrated.) « 

Face T0 FACE WITH ——. By Nugent Robinson. 

Coursing. (Drawn by Harrison Weir.) 

UNDER CANVAS. By A. 4 Beckett. 

THE NEW CURIOSITY SHOP. By Major Byng Hall. 

SocraL SuBJEcTs. By Free Lance. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


oe 

NOTICE.—In the JANUARY Number of “TINSLEY'’S MAG! ae 
commenced a New Serial Story, by B. L. FARJEON, Author of Go tate Ture 
Numbers of “ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE,” “Grif,” &., entitled, STMAS 


JESSIE TRIM. 
Iso a New Serial Story by JUSTIN McCARTHY, Auth¢ ‘ 
Neighbours,” “ A Fair Saxon,” &c. a Waterdale 
Second Edition, now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY’'S MAGAZINE,” 
Illustrated, entitled 


GOLDEN G R 


A I ] 
By B. L. FARJEON, N. 


Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif.” &e 


A SUMMER in SPAIN. By Mrs. Ramsay, Author of 
a Translation of Dante's “ Divina Commedia,” in the Metre and Trifle Rh 
of the Original. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. [Yow fn ag 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. In 3 handsome vols. demy Svo, with Portrait. (Just rea ly, 
ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots 


near Home. By CLemMeNT W. Scott. In 1 handsome 8vo vol.[Nearly ready 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8yo, 
[Wow ready, 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Ennio Casretar 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready, : 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurtce Davigs, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 
[Yow ready, 
NOTICE.—A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH NIGHT, ORTHODOX SPIRIT 
SEANOE, &e. 
ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” ge. 
1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL, by Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 
A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. Georce 
Hooper, Author of “ The House of Raby,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready, 


PUNISHED and PARDONED; or, How does it 


End? A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. ALEXANDER S. Orr, Author 
of “ The Twins of St. Marcel,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of 
“Ship Ahoy!” 

A TWISTED LINK. By Mrs. C. Crow, Author of 
“Spencer's Wife,” “ Heathside Farm,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


The OLD CROSS QUARRY: a New Novel. 


By GERALD GRANT, Author of “Coming Home to Roost.” In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


A CANADIAN HEROINE. By the Author of 


“Leaves from the Backwoods,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready, 


LAURA ERLE. By the Author of “ Blanche 


Seymour,” “ Erma’s Engagement,” &c. In3 vols. [Vow ready. 


The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: a 


New Novel. By NoRMAN NUGENT. In 3 vols, [Now ready. 


The GOOD OLD TIMES: a New Novel. By 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Boscobel,” “Old St. Paul's,” 
“Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,” The Miser'’s Daughter,” &. Ip 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 


Mans Weakness. By Ropert St. JoHN CorBeT, Author of “ The Canon's 
Daughters,” * Church and Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, in 1 handsome vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES (“ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Golden 


Grain,” “Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses"). By B. L. FARJEON, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and * London's Heart,” 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRIFLES. 


“ Altogether it is long since we have read a book of miscellaneous Poems the 
reading of which has given us such unmixed pleasure.” — Western Daily Mercury. 
“We can conscientiously praise it for the simplicity of its diction, the variety 
and homeliness of its subject, and the tender womanly thought and feeling woveo 
in and around the whole of it."—The Thunderbolt. 
London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 


AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES.) 











WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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THIRD LIST OF NEW WORKS 


THE SPECTA 














vf 


le 


we 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 
(TO BE CONTINUED IN NEXT AND FOLLOWING WEEKS) 





FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. 48, DECEMBER. Edited by JAmeEs 
Antuony Frovupr, M.A. Price Hatr-a-Crown. = 
JOHN STUART MILL. | OF QUARRELSOME FOLK. By A. K. H. B. 
St, NICOLAS of TRANT. By the Rey. S. Barrne-Govrn, M.A. | A REVIEW of SPANISH STRUGGLES for LIBERTY. 
The FUTURE of FARMING. | A CUTCHERRY INTRIGUE. 


A TRIP INTO BOSNIA. By Hcwpnry Sanpwirtn, C.B. The CHILD of MIRACLE. ‘ 
The HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. By Jouy Tho FOLK-LORE of DEVONSHIRE. By Ricuarp Jouw 
PiIGGOT, F.S.A. 7 Kina. Py 





ESSAYS on FREETHINKING and PLAINSPEAKING. By Les. 


SrepHEN. Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Jonn Stuart MILL, 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir Henry Hotwanp, Bart., M.D., 


F.R.S., late Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


GUNS and STEEL (Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical Subjects). By Sir 


Josern Wnitwortn, Bart., C.E., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. With 50 Ilustrations engraved on Wood. Royal 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS; a Midsummer 


Ramble among the DOLOMITES. By Ameria B. Epwarps. With Route Map and numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vyo, price 21s, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the Habitations of Animals, 


classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J.G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood, 8vo, price 218, 


The A NEID of VIRGIL, translated into English Verse. By the late Professor 


Joun Contneton, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., late Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A. Symonps, M.A. With a Memoir by H.J.S. Samira, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S 
2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. 
eo — Architect, Author of “History of the Gothic Revival.” New Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. Square 


"he SEA and its LIVING WONDERS: a Popular Account of the Marvels 


of the Deep, and of the Progress of Maritime Discovery. By Dr. Gzorce Hartwic. With Hydrographic Chart, 8 Chromoxylographs, 
and 300 Woodcuts, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The TROPICAL WORLD: Aspects of Man and Nature in the Equatorial 


Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Grorge Hartwic. With 8 Chromoxylographs and 156 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


HELMHOLTZS POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 


Translated by E, Arkrnson, Ph.D., F.C.S. With numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


HEMSLEYS HANDBOOK of HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, and 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, based on the French Work of Messrs, Decarsne and Navuprn ; with 720 Woodcut Illustrations. Medium 8yo, 
price 21s, 


The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY. By Joun Eric Ertcusen, Senior 


Surgeon to University College Hospital. Sixth Edition, with 712 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


ESSAY on the HISTORY of the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and 


CONSTITUTION. By Joun Earl Russert, K.G. New Edition, revised. Feap, 8vo, price 38 6d. 


ESSAYS on the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Joun 


Earl Russert, K.G. New Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. ~~ | CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOks, 





THE 
vr +r ~ 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW ror DECEMBER 
YGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. | Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 5 
ON THE BASIS OF WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY | TAIN®’s FtstorY OF ENGLISH aise. By Les ~ ph en. 
| REPLIES TO CRITICISMS. (Conelusi mm.) By Herbert S; “er : 


THe New CuHristoLtocy. By Francis W. Ne yy sr 
THE ORLANDO INNAMORATA OF Borarpbo. | ohn Addi : 
Jo dington Sy 
Ise OF Hypotuesis. By W. Stanley Jevon ” ymonds, 


With the addition of many Thousand Words and Phrases, including the most 
generally used Technical and Scientific Terms, with their Etymology and their 








Pronunciation FREE ScHOOLS. By Sir O. W. Dilko, M.P. 
— ne Oe em a —_ Tar LADY ANNA. Chapters 83-35. By Anthony Trollope, 
Also a SUPPLEMENT, containing an extensive Collection of Words, Terms, and Pusiic AFrarrs, By Frederic Harrison, 


Phrases not included in previous English Dictionaries. 


uvings on Wood. 





Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Eng | PEEPS Sie the HUM AN HI VE. By Dr 


2 large vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; half-morocco, £4 14s. 2 Cate : 
Wynter, Author of “ Curiosities of Toil,” &. Crown &yo, 


[Nowe 
*,* This Dictionary has, ever since its publication, been recognised by readers in ; ‘ s [Next week, 
* every walk of life as the best of its kind, and also as the most extensively useful RE COLLECTION S of tAM B fF ER. B 7 
for the purposes of every-day requirement. The ad tttonal Words extend to 15,000 Geo. A. Simcox, M.A. With 40 Illustrations, demy 4to, cloth gilt, LYert »y 
beyond the number given in Webster, which forms the Basis of the Work, and to 


26,000 beyond that given in Todd's Johnson, besides which, fully 20,000 Words LIFE and & ONV ER S ATIONS of Dr. S AMUEL 





week, 







have been added in the SUPPLEMENT. JOHNSON (founded chiefly upon Boswell). ALEXANDER MAIN, W 
. Preface by George Henry Lewes. Post 8vo. [Next ithe 
“We must in honesty say that Dr. { whole, the most satisfactory dictiona week, 
Ogilvie has not only produced the best} on a large erto be sf01 e the Ww > > 
English dictionary that exists, but, so | British publi an. L IT r LE I E Ol LE, and other Stori 1es, By I Lady 
far as the actual state of knowledge “ The «I ow been known PoOLLocK, W. H. PoLLock, and W.K. Chirrorp. C 1 8vo, with Tlust rat 
permitted, has made some approach | for som«¢ completest and [On Monday. 








toward perfection."—T7he British Quar-| by far the best dictionary for general 


terly Review. use, to which no approach had been T T 
en ‘weal which, from the experience | made before its pte or a. and whieh TheS T R U G ( LE for N A TIC YN ALF {DI C ATION 
of years, we can pronounce to be, on the | has had no rival since,"—Nonconformist. By JOHN MorLeY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s, SgcOND EDITION. [Vert week. 


A COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
TiO r = me @) fro he Earliest Times to VD. 1872, ith pious Q itions 
TH E C OM P RE H E N SI \ E E N G LI Ss H Leading Senate — oy p Ana a md sg a ag pi & 
7 ws ‘i t.C ON struc of Candidates for Public aminatio: D9 
DIC TIONARY ; | rly i. CLINTON, Instructor of Can ates f Public Exam len eca 
EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, AND ETY MOLOGICAL. The DOMIN ION of AUSTR. ae L a sy W. H. 
BASED ON WEBSTER, THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, AND OTHER | L, RANKEN. Large post 8yo, 12s. . 


AUTHORITIES. _ " e . 
(C: AMP NOTES: Stories of Sport and Adven- 


The Pronunciation adapted to the best Modern Usages, by RICHARDCULL, F\S.A. ; ; i 
ture in Asia, Africa, and America. By FREDERICK BOYLE. Post 8yo, 10s 6d, 











Illustrated by about 800 Engravings on Wood. ate . 
TAT NIT ’ 
Large 8vo, cloth, 25s; half-morocco, 32s. ‘MAN N ERS, C U STOMS, and ] dK KE SS during 
| the MIDDLE AGES. By Patri LAcrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chrom jlitho- 







“No existing dictionary in a single “The ‘Com cappanig Dic tionary’ is graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on ‘Wo d. Royal 8yo, cloth 
volume can be put into any comparison | worthy of its nd des rvit wz “VE ry gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. . _ . 


with it for quantity of matter, and the | confidence of 
“tenn raphy The PEARL of the ANTIL LES. By A. 










quality of the matter, with rare excep- | ence on the etym: ’ 
tions, is excellent. The work is based | of the Englis "sy maneg ‘—Obs 
on Webster, but discards many of the | é Pa GALLENGA, Author of “Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 0, 98. 
errors of that compiler, and includes} “Next to the more costly ‘Imperial, 
much not to be found in his work.”—| the very best dictionary that has yet been 
British Quarterly Review. compiled.”"—London Review. — ‘ 

ICKWICK PAPERS.—VOL. I 
| ] A A d 4hbWvco de . 

With Twenty-Four Illustrations. 
THE ‘ 
| Forming VOL. II. of the 


STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 





ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLANATORY. OF THE WORKS OF 
In which the words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Root or Primary C il 4 R \P E S D I Ce K E N S, 
Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, according to the best Usage. | To be completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, price 10s each. 


For the USE of COLLEGES and ADVANCED SCHOOLS. 
7 . . | 
About 300 Engravings on Wood. | 
a | NEW NOVELS. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half-morocco, I4s. | omen eEORe SRE 
di ie fs Dictionary is to place the English Language, af SATWREN 7 TTIRWS = 
bd The leading object sphsssan Dicti nary is t rt 4 the Ripe h Aamngung ad far BET W EEN TW O I IRES. By the Author of 
as possible, upon a sound Etymological basis, with the view of fixing the primary “Not Easily Jealous.” 2 vols. o [Next week 
idea or root-meaning of each principal word, after which the secondary meanings 
, ; : - as cntes The Biv onion of thi TAT a0) ‘ ° r = ais » ¢¢ 3 
are arranged so as to follow in their proper order. The Etymologies of this) A NNIE’S STORY : By the Author of * Petite’s 


ictionary rigi mpilations, par xxpressly for this work. ” ' 
Dictionary are original comy ons, prepared expressly for this work Romenss:” $ vols. 


“For those who wish to be put in the “ This is the best etymological diction- y 
way of tracing words totheir real origins, | ary we have yet seen at all within U P HILL: : a Novel. By Lady W OOD. 3 vols, 


and thus recovering a perception of those | mo lerate compass.” —Spectator, 





root-relations which the tear and wear ‘Wo can he mestly recommend it to 


} 
of time have obscured, Ogilvie's ‘Student's | masters and pupils as the best and most » J TS sv NNIE OMAS 
Dictionary’ will afford more assistance | satisfactory English dictionary, ir The TW O W IDOWS By AD NIE TH On s 
than the ponderous work of Latham.”-- | portable form, that has ever come un der 


Scotsman, | our notice. "—Public Schools’ Chronicle. a 
: OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel the Hon. C. S. VERBKER, Author of “Scenés in the Sunny South." 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY | Sri —___— 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


2 vols. 








AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ’ —" 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLANATORY. In a few days, with Map. crown Syo, cloth, 
For the Use of Schools and Families. | ASHANTI AND THE GOLD COAST: 
ABRIDGED FROM “THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY,” BY THE | AND WHAT WE KNOW OF IT. 
AUTHOR. A SKETCH. 


| By Vice-Admiral Sir JOHN DALRYMPLE HAY, Bt., M.P., 0.B., D.C.L., F.B.S., &. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d, 














“ The etymological part of the work is *Characterised by the same my rity 
well done, indicating a familiarity with | of pi n, succinctness of detinit and WEST aif. art 
the languages from which our vocabu- | clearu of topography and arrange In a few days, price, Mounted in Case, or on Roller, Varnished, 21s.—A 
lary is derived, and, at the same time, a | ment, w hic h have secured so c msider- 
sound discretion in tracing the origin of |able a degree of public favour for its NEW MAP OF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 
words. The pronunciation is clearly and | predecessor."—Fducational Times 
correctly indicated, and the explana » Comprehensive clear, admirably | Prepared by THOM AS HARRISON, Government Surveyor, Kingston, Jamaics, 
tions, though necessarily brief, are clear | printed, and far surpassing the common | under the directi of Major-General j R. MANN, K.E., Director of Roads and 


and precise.’ —Athenzum, | ran of school dictionaries.’"—Daily News. Surveyor-General 
Showing the Division into Counties and Parishes, and giving all the Districts, 
en ? | Towns, Villages, Settlements, Estates, Roads, Railways, &c., in the Island. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, 6 Paternoster Buildings ; | Scale, 2} miles to an inch; si 
and Glasgow and Edinburgh. | London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross. 





», 64 inches by 27. 
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MR. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE POPULAR EDITION, 


Jete in Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece to each Volume. 


Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, price £3. 
ad in single Volumes, bound in green cloth, 
price 5s each. 





THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, 


With Dlustrations by the Author, RicuarD DOYLE, and FREDERICK WALKER. 


Twenty-two Volumes. 8vo. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price £8 5s. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, price 7s 6d eack. 





SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











—_—_—_ 


MR. 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS, 


BOOKS, 


COMPRISING 


—_ 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


LIFE AND WORKS 





CHARLOTTE 


| 


BRONTE, 


EMILY AND ANNE BRONTE. 


Complete in Seven Volumes, large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth. 





| 
PRICE 7s 6d PER VOLUME. 


Tho deecriptions in “Jane Eyre” and the other Fictions by Charlotte Bronté and 
| her Sisters being mostly of actual places, the Publishers considered that Views 

would form the most suitable Illustrations of the Library Edition of the Novels. 
| They are indebted for a clue to the real names of the moss interesting scenes to a 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL—DR. BIRCH—OUR STREET—THE | friona of the Misses Bronté, who has thus enabled the artist, Mr. G. M. Wimperis, 
KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE—THE ROSE AND THE RING. | to identity tho places described. He made faithful sketches of them on the spot, 


With Illustration. Crown 8vo. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt and gilt edges, 6s. 


SMITH, ELDER and COQ, 15 Waterloo Place. 








Just pablished, New Edition, with numerous Illustrations, square 16mo, cloth, gilt 


and gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING; 


OR, THE HISTORY OF PRINCE GIGLIO AND PRINCE BULBO. 
A FIRESIDE PANTOMIME FOR GREAT AND SMALL CHILDREN. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, New Edition, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo, timp cloth, 2s 6d. 


THE FOUR 


GEORGES. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


Uniform with the above, price 2s 6d. 


MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, complete in Seven Volumes, price 3s 6d each. 


NOVELS & TALES BY MRS. GASKELL, 


Vol. 1, 
Vol. 2. 
Vol. 3. 
Vol. 4, 


Vol. 5, 


Vol. 6. 


Vol. 7, 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION, 


Each Volume contains Four Illustrations. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

CRANFORD.—Company Manners—The Well of 


Pen Morpha—The Heart of John Middleton—Traits and Stories 
the Huguenots—The Squire's Story—Libbie Marsh's Three Eras— 
Curious if True—The Moorland Cottage—The Sexton's Hero— 


Disappearances—Right at Last—Six Weeks at Heppenheim. 


MARY BARTON — Cousin Phillis— My French 
Master—The Old Nurse's Story—Christmas Storms and Sunshine 
—Bessy’s Troubles at Hore. 


RUTH—The Grey Woman—Mr. Harrison’s Con- 


fessions—Hand and Heart—Morton Hal! 


LIZZIE LEIGH—Round the Sofa—My Lady Ludlow 
—An Accursed Race—The Doom of the Griffiths—Half a Life-time 
Ago—The Poor Clare—The Half-Brothers—A Dark Night's Work. 





SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| and has also drawn them on wood; it is therefore hoped that these views will add 


fresh interest to the reading of the Stories. 





Vou. 1. 
| JANE EYRE. By Cuar.orre Bronté. 


Lowood—Gateshead Hall—Thornfleld Hall—Moor House—Ferndean Manor 





VoL, 2. 
SHIRLEY. By Cuariorre Bronté. 


Yorke’s House—Nunnely Common and Wood—Fieldhead Hall—Hollow'’s 
Mill—Briarfield Church. 





VoL. 3. 
VILLETTE. By Cuartorre Bronti. 


The Park, Brussels—Dome of St. Paul's—Pensi t des D isollos, 
Brussels—Garden in the Rue Fossette—Grande Place, Brussels. 








VoL. 4. 
The PROFESSOR and POEMS. 
With Poems by her Sisters and Father. 
View from Crimsworth Hall—House in Daisy Lane—Rue Royale, Brussela— 
Protestant Cemetery—View of the Moors. 


By Cuastotre Bronrii. 





VoL. 5. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emmy Baronré. And 
AGNES GREY. By Anne Bronts. With a Preface and Biographical Notice 
of both Authors. By CHARLOTTE BRONTS. 

Haworth Church and Parsonage—Valley of Gimmerton— Wuthering Heights 
—The Moora—Horton Lodge. 





VoL. 6. 


''The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronvé, 


| 
Wildfell Hall—Grassdale Manor—Harringby Hall—On the Moors—Wildfell 


Hall (Second View). 





Vou. 7. 
wave of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GasxEnn. 


Portrait of Charlotte Bronté—Portrait of the Rev. Patrick Bronté—Casterton 
School—Roe Head—Haworth Parsonage—The Bronté Waterfall—Facsimile of 
a Sketch by Patrick Branwell Bronté. 





SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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HENRY 8. KING & CO.’s NEW WORKS. 


NEW POETICAL GIFT-BOOKS. 





WILLIAM CULLEN 


BRYANT'S POEMS. Collected and Arranged by 
the Author. Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, with a 
Frontispiece, cloth extra, 3s 6d, [/mmediately. 
These are the only complete En 
fanctioned by the Author. 


ENGLISH SONNETS 


jected and Arranged by JoHN Di F 
Sy », cloth extra, 33 G4. us che 


LYRICS of “LOVE, from 


SHAKSPEARE to TENNYSON. Selec a and 
Arranged by W. DAVeNront ADAMS. F gy 
aioth eatee, 33s 6d. [Jmme diat ly. 


glish Editions 


HOME 80 NGS for QUIET 


HOURS. ; Canon R. H. BAyN S, 
Editor of wide ta 1a," ke, Feap. 8v cloth, 
extra, 33 6d. { /mume liate ly. 


SONGS for MUSIC. By Four 
Friends: Reginald A. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, 
Stephen H. y. Julian H. Ewing. Square crown 
Syo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE = YOUNG. 


At SCHOOL, with, an OLD 


DRAGOON. ByS EPHEN J. MACKENNA. Crown 
8yo, with Six Il rations, cl th extra, ds. 


FANTASTIC “STORIES. Trans- 


lated from the German of Rit ‘HARD LEANDER 
PAULIN 4 B. GRANVILLE. Crown 8vyo, with siz 
Full-page Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. 


SEEKING his FORTUNE, and 


other Stories. A Book for Boys. Crown 8yvo, with 
Four Full-page Illustrations, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The AFRICAN CRUISER: a 


ener: Aen ‘ntures on the West Coast 
Book for Boys. By S. Winrrontw 1H SADLER, itn 
Gr ‘own Syo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The “ELSIE” "STORIES. By 


MARTHA FARQUHARSON, 
1. ELSIE DINSMORR, 
2. ELSIE'S GIRLHOOD. 
3. ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS at ROSELANDS. 
Each sold separately. 
Crown 8vo, with [llustrations, cloth extra, price 
s 6d each 


FOUR POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


LADY 


DAUGHTER, I 


MORETOUN’S 
TWO GIRLS. By Frederick 


ithor of “A Sunapt Gold Ring 
yols. [This day. 


MARGARET ¢ and ELIZABETH : 
a Story of the By KATHERINE SAUNDERS 
Author of “Gideon's Rock.” 1 vol [Ready 
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